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That is, 


The antient Hiftory of the Egyptians, 
Carthaginians, Affyrians, Babylonians, 
Medes and Perfians, Macedonians and 
Grecians. By Mr, Rollin, formerly 
Reétor of the ‘Univerfity of Paris, 
Profelfor of Eloquence in the Royal 
College, and Member of the Royal 
Academy of infcriptions and Belles- 
Lettres. Vol. V. Printed at Paris 


for the Widow Stevens. 1733. In y2mo- 
Pages 650. 


R. Rollin has frequently, in the Body of 
his Work, inte ripe rs’d feveral things re- 
Jating to the Manners an . Cuftoms of the Greci- 
gas, and more particularly of the Lacedemonians 
and Athenians. As his tenth Book, which be- 
gins ¢ at Page 47 of the fourth Volume, and ends. 
at 181 of the fifth, treats exprefly on that Sub- 
je&t, we have, as much as was poflible, avoided 
every thing of that fort, and referved it for a di- 
ftinét Arucle Mr. Seco a-worthy Member 
of the Academy of Lnfcriptions and Belles Lettres, 
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and well known to he | earned World, in his 
A pprob: ation takes particular Notice of this Trea- 
tile, a wer calls it 42 Abridgment of the Grecian 
fist which, he fays, enbances the Merit of 
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the Work by affording Variety. “It is reduced to 
three general Heads, viz. their ci ivil Government, 
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their military Difcipline, and their Religion, 
which 
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which employ the fame Number of Chap- 
ters. 

The firft begins with obferving, that the De- 
fign of all Governments, and the Duty of Per- 
fons entrufted with the fupreme Pow ey is to ren- 
der thofe, over whom they are placed, happy and 
juft, by procuring them, on the one hand, Secu- 
rity, Tranquillity, and the Psieeeniotacins of Lifes; 
and on the other, all the Affiftance which may 
contribute toward maki ing them virtuous. It is 
farther remarked, that the common Senfe of 
Mankind declares for that Form of Government 
as moft perfeét, in which all the Advantages of 
the others are united, and all their Inconvenien- 
| ces avoided. ‘To which it 1s added, that the Ge- 
, — nerality of the Ancients were of Opinion, thatthe 
| Lacedemonian Conttitution made the nearett Ap- 
proaches to this Idea of Periection. 

Ever fince the Heraclides imag to Peloponnefus, 
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f Sparta obey’d two Kings, who were always ta- 
”- §& ken out of two Families defcended from Hercules. 
* § The Lacedemonians were at firit frequently di- 
iS & fturbed by popular Commotions, and fuch Dif- 
= § fenfions, as muft have caufed the Ruin of that 
ls People, had not the Wifdom of LZ youre sg 
)- 


vented their fatal Confequences. That Legit 

dB tor reftor’d Order and Peace in Sparta by the 
Eftablifhment of a Senate, compofed of twenty- 
et Beight Perfons, with the two Kings at their 
*9 F Head. This auguft Body kept the Kings an id 
US Bthe People in a due E quilit orium, by always o 

a- Bpofing the enterprifing Party. In procefs a 
an’ B time it was thougnt proper to gt Wa vd gainft any 
of FAbufe of this Power by an annual Choice of five 
tO §Ephori out of the Co mmonalty, Ww hi » were in- 
vefted with an Authority over both the Senators 
Ny Band the Kings. ‘The Power of the latter lay un- 
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der much Reftraint, efpecially in the City, and 
in time of Peace. In time of War they were 
entrufted with the Command of the Fleets and 
Armies; bur attended by a Sort of Council, who 
were no better than Spies on their Conduét. ‘The 
Ephori prefided at the Election of the Magiftrates, 
‘a could demand an Account of their ‘Admini 
{tration. ‘Their Power extended even to the Per- 
fons of the Kings, whom they had aRight to im- 
prifon. The public Affairs were propofed and 
difcuffed in the Senate; but its Decrees had no 
Force, till confirm’d by the People. 

W hile the Laws of Lycurgus were punctually 
oblerved, the Kings were content with the Share 
of Power which ‘they aliow’a, the People were 
Strangers to Sedition, and no Revolution was 
ever propefid. A perfeét Submiffion to the Laws 
fecured the Tranquillity and Happinefs of the 
Lacedemor ians; while other Cities of Greece ex- 
perienc’d the T ruth of Plato’s Obfervation, That 
a City is miferable in which the Magiftrates com- 
mand the Laws, not the Laws the Magittrates. 
At Sparta the Laws were the Rules of the Edu- 
cation of Y outh; who thus became lober, tem- 
perate, and equal to the Fatigues of War. Even 
thofe of the frit Rank were from their Infancy 
inured to a perfect oes to the Laws, to 
the Magittrates, and all in public Offices. De- 
maralis being ask’d, che he, who was a King, 
would permit himfelf to be banifhed? replied, 
that at Sparta the Law was fironger than the Kings. 
We have already feen the prompt Obedience ol 

Agesilaus, who, as Corn. Nepos obferves, thought 
it more glorious to obcy the Laws of his Coun: 
try, than conquer all da 

‘The Love of Frugality : and Poverty was ano- 
ther colicliont Principle of Government. Luxu- 
ry; 
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ry, Expence and Magnificence were not known 
at Sparta; and the Ufe of Gold and Silver was 
ftrictly prohibited. And yer, contrary to all Pro- 
bability, the Lacedemonians remain’d a powerful 
and glorious People, only as long as they retain’d 
this rigorous Contempt of Riches. 

As the Education prefcribed for their Youth 
was fuch as form’d a People of Soldiers, Lycurgus 
apprehending they might be troublefome to their 
Mee aon commit unprovoked Violences, and 
invade their Country, under fuch Pretences as are 
never wanting, where Ambition leads the way, 
he was particularly careful to guard them againft 
that dangerous Temptation. Amongft other Cau- 
tions, he ufed two, which could not fail of pro- 
ducing their Effect. He abfolutely forbid Navi- 
gation, and Battles at Sea; and prohibited the 
Ufe of Gold and Silver Coin, introducing one of 
Iron, very heavy, and of inconfiderable Value, 
which could be made current only in their own 
Country. 

As foon as an Ambition of reigning over all 
Greece put them on engaging foreign Troops in 
their Service, and fitting out Fleets, which Pre- 
parations required large Sums, the 5 artans were 
reduced to a Neceflity of making their Court to 
the Perfians, whom they had tll then detefted as 
Barbarians, and formerly conquer’d with fo much 
Glory; and Gold introduced thofe Vices, which 
haften’d their Ruin. As Lycargus had form’d the 
Plan of moft of his Laws on the Model of thofe 

{tablifhed in Crete by Minos, our Author con- 
cludes this Article with his Hiftory, and an Ac- 
count of the Cretan Government. 

The Government of Athens was neither fo fta- 
ble nor uniform as that of Sparta; butunderwent 
feveral Changes, according to different Times and 

3 @ Conjun- 
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Conjunétures. Mr. Rollin, in this Place, confi- 

ders only the popular Government of that State, 

before it was fubject to Kings. He obferves, af- 

ter Plutarch, that Solon was not the firft Founder 
of this Republic ; ; but that Tbe/eus drew the Plan 
of it, and begun the Execution of the Project. 

The Perfon lait mention’d diftinguifhed the Gide 
zens into three Bodies ; vz. Nobility, to whom he 
committed the Care and Infpeétion of religious 
Affairs, and the E njoyment of : all public Offices ; 
Husbandmen, and Tradefmen ; and undertook to 
eftablifh a Sort of Equality among thofe three 
Ranks. ¢hens, however, did not, properly {fpeak- 
ing, become a popular State, till nine Archons 
were named, whofe Authority expired every Year, 
whereas it at firft lafted ten. JSolon’s Regula- 
tions were even of a much later Date than this 
Reformation. His grand Principle was to form 
what Equality he could among thofe for whom 
he labour’d; which, » May our ingenious Author, 
he juiftly | look’d d on as the Foundation and effenti- 
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al Point of Lib berty. Fe therefore refolved to 
le ~ public Offices remain, as he found them, 
in the teas of the Rich; but at the fame time 
in ieee the Poor with fome Share in the Govern- 
ment. In this View, he made an Eftimate of 
what each was worth, and ranged the whole Bo- 
dy of the People in four Claffes ; out of three of 
which the Magiftrates and Commanders were 
chofen. The other was allow’d a Vote in 
the Affemblies of the People. Thofe of the 
three Claffes paid a yearly Sum into the Treafury ; 
and as their Rank was regulated by their Reve- 
nue, when that increas d, they might enter a 
fuperior Clafs. 

Athens was inhabited by three Sorts of People; 
Citizens, Foreigners, and Servants or Slaves. The 
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firft were fuch either by Birth or Adoption. A 

natural Citizen muft be the Son of both Father 
and Mother free Athenians. It was in the Power 
of the People to compliment Foreigners with the 
Right of a Citizen, and give them the fame Pri- 
vileges with thofe who were born to that Title. 
At the Age of twenty the Natives were enter’d 
on the Litt of Citizens, after having taken a fo- 
lemn Oath, which Mr. ” Roll lin produces from Ste- 
beus and Pollux. The Candidate thereby pro- 
mifes to maintain the Interefts of Religion and 
the Public to his laft Moments: to praétife an 
exact Submiffion to the Magittrates, Laws, and 
all Regulations which fhall be made by the com- 
mon Confent of the People, €?c. The whole 
People was at firft divided into four Tribes, and 
ehurenaded into ten; each of which was fubdivi- 
ded into what they term’d Anu, Pagi. 

The Foreigners fettled at Athens, or in any 
other Part of Attica, were called uisorx0r, Ingui- 
lint. They had no Share in the Government, no 
Vote in the Affembly, nor were ever admitted to 
any Pofts. They were ath to obferve the 
Laws and Cuftoms of the Republic, and paic dan 
annual Tribute to the State; on default of which 
they became Slaves, and were expo fed to Sale. 
The Athenians had two Sorts of Servants or 
Slaves: fome of them were born free, but by 
Misfortunes obliged to engage ina S tate of Ser- 
vitude: others were either Prifoners of W lar, or 
bought. When the Slaves were srtated with too 
much Severity, they had an Action againft the 
Matters, who, if cafl, were obliged to fell a m 
to others; and they could demand their Liber- 
ty, as foon as they became poffefs’d of a Sum 
fufficient to purchafe it. 
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The Commonalty of “hens was very confidera- 
ble. Appeals might be lodged to them from all Sen- 
tences and Decifions; they had a Power of ab- 
rogating the ancient Laws, and making new ones 5 
and all important Affairs were decided by that 
Body. For the better Regulation of their Pro- 
ceedings, Solon eftablifhed a Council compofed of 
400 Senators, a hundred out of each Tribe; but 
the Number of the Tribes increafing to ten, that 
of the Senate was likewife augmented, and each 
Tribe furnifhing fifty, it confifted of soo. It 
was the Bufinels of that Affembly to prepare, 
and, as it were, digeft fuch Affairs as were to be 
laid before the People, who {till continued the 
dernier Refort. 

Cicerce and Plutarch attribute the Eftablifhment 
of the Areopagus to Solon; but our Hiftorian is of 
Opinion that he only re-eftablithed that Coun- 
cil by giving it more Luftre and Authority. Ac- 
cording to that prudent Legiflator’s Direétion, 
only thofe who had born the Charge of Archon 
could be admitted to thar Dignitv; but the 
Number of the Members was not fixed. They 
were employ’d in enforcing the Obfervation of 
the Laws, infpecting the Behaviour of their Fel- 
low-Citizens, and judging in religious Affairs 
and criminal Cafes, which they did with the ut- 
moft Severity. T “he Athenians had Magittrates 
of feveral Denominations. Mr. Rollin here con- 
fines himfelf to the Archons, who fucceeded the 
Kings. At firft they remain’d in that Poit du- 
ring Life; but their Authority was afterwards 
confined to ten Years, and at laft became annual. 
When Solon undertook to reform the Conftitu- 
tion they were nine; he continued them, but 
made a confiderable Diminution in their Power. 
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The Affemblies of the People were of two 
Sorts, Ordinary and Extraordinary; but no one 
Place was fix’d for their Meeting. Every Citi- 
zen had a Right of voting, and a Penalty was 
laid on fuch as abfented themfelves, or came late. 
When they had form’d a Refolution, it was com- 
mitted to writing, read aloud, confirm’d by the 
whole Body, and thus pa(s’d intoa Law. The 
famous Council of the Amphiftyous, as our Au- 
thor obferves, was not peculiar to the Athenians, 
but a fort of Convention of the States of Greece. 
Its Eftablifhment is attributed to a King of - 
thens, from whom it received its Name. The 
Number of the Cities, which had a Seat in this 
Affembly, is not certainly known ; each of them 
fent two Deputies, with equal Authority, who 
difcufs’d and gave a final Determination in all 
Differences between the People there reprefented. 
They were alfo charged with the Protection of 
the Oracle of Delphos, and the immenfe Riches 
referved in the Temple of Apo//o. Before their 
Admiffion into this Affembly, they took an Oath 
of mutual Defence, accompanied with violent 
Imprecations and Execrations. The Authority 
of the Amphittyons began to decline, from the 
noment Philip was admitted into that Body. 
Mr. Rollin refers his Readers for farther Infor- 
mation on this Subjeét to Mr. de Valois’s Differ- 


. tations, inferted in the third Volume of the Af- 


moirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres. 

The Revenues of dthens are reduced to four 
Branches, 1.Suchas arofe from the Cultivation of 
Lands, the Sale of Wood, from the Gold and 
Silver Mines, and other fuch public Funds. 
2. Contributions from the Allies, for defraying 
the common Expences of War. 3. Extraordi- 
nary Taxes raifed on preffing Occafions. 4. The 
Fines 
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Fines impofed on Criminals, all which were put 
into the T'reafury, except a tenth Part referved 
for Minerva, and a fiftieth for other Divinities. 
This Chapter concludes with the Education of 
the Atbeniaw Youth under the Articles of Dan- 
cing, Mutic, Hunting, Riding, military Exer- 
cifes, the Study of the Belles Lettres, and that of 
the Sciences . In the fecond, we have a diftin& 
and curious Account of the military State of that 
People and the Lacedemonians, their Arms, the 
Manner of forming their Troops, &c. The La- 
cedemonians had the e Advantage 1 in the Cavalry, but 
were very much inferior in their maritime Forces. 
Mr. Rolliz has given a Defcription of the Athenian 
Ships and Galleys, the Employments of their 
Men, (fc. for which he acknowledges his Obli- 
gation to that great Antiquary Dom. Bernard 
Mout faucon. Undertaking to aflign the Caufe and 
Origin of that Cour: BS for which thofe two 
People always ftood diftinguifhed, he obferves 
that the only Tendency of the Spartan Laws, 
and all the E -eeeaaae ments of their Legiflator was 
to form Soldiers. Inured from their Youth to 
ie indi hips and laborious Exercifes, the Lacedemo- 
ns could not fail of appearing in the Field to 
hacen, and equal to all the Fatigues of War. 
The early Pra rctice of an exact and rigorous Obe- 
dience, from which no one was ex emprtec d, in- 
{fpired them with excellent Difpofitions for mili- 
tary Difcipline. One of their Laws command- 
ed them to conquer or dic, and never quit their 
Arms, or furrender. This was fo tiritly obferv- 
ed, that the Women mourned not for their Sons 
who died Sword in Hand, but only for thoie who 
faved their Lives by Flight. 
The Athe miansy though not cducated in fo fe- 
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€amanner, were not lefs courageous than the 
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Spartans; and it does not appear that the Culti- 
vation of Arts and Sciences proved any Obftacle 
to their Valour or military Knowledge. The an- 
cient Glory of their Nation proved a powerful 
Argument againft degenerating from the Repu- 
tation of their Anceftors. A generous Emulati- 
on and Jealoufy of their Rivals the Spartans, was 
another ftrong Incentive, which produced Won- 
ders every Day. The Marks of Diftinétion be- 
{towed on fuch as fignalized them{elves in Battle, 
aud the public Honours paid to thofe who fell in 
Defence of their Country, contributed largely 
towards perpetuating the Courage of both People. 
The 4thenians had a Law, full of Juftice, Poli- 
cy and Humanity, which muft have proved no 
{mall Encouragement on this Occafion. How 
many brave Men have we feen abandon’d to 
Want and Infamy, as foon as they have been dif- 
abled in the Service? And what a {landing Re- 
proach is it toa Nation, that whole Families are 
reduced to Beggary by the Death of Parents or 
others, on whole Lives their whole Subfiftence 
depended? Among the wife and civilized Athe- 
nians, the former were maintain’d at the Expenc 
of the Public; and the latter were allow’d ail the 
Affiftance they could have expected from the de- 
ceas’d. 

This Chapter is clofed with the particular Cha- 
racter of the Athenians, taken chiefly from feve- 
ral Parts of Plutarch’s Works; and the compa- 
rative Characters of that People and the Lacede- 
monians, copied principally from Mr. Beffuet, the 
learned Bifhop of Meaux. According to the 
Greck Wiiter, “the Athenians were eafily pro- 
© voked, and as eafily reduced to Sentiments of 
Tendernefs and Compaffion.” The Sentence 
pronounced again{t the Inhabitants of Aditylene, 
and 
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and revoked the next Day; and the Condemna- 
tion of Socrates, follow’d by fpeedy Repentance, 
juftify this Obfervation. ‘* They rather chufe to 
“6 difcover a thing without much Forethought, 
€¢ than be at the trouble of learning it in a regu- 
¢¢ Jar manner,” fays the fame Author. Here Mr. 
Rollin expreffes fome Surprize, and thinks it will 
be difficult to conceive the Juftnefs of this Affer- 
tion. ‘* As they have a natural Inclination to 
“© affift Perfons in a low Condition, fo they are par- 
© ticularly delighted with Difcourfes full of Plea- 
“© fantry, and calculated to move Laughter.” 
ae They take a fingular Pleafure to hear their 
“© own Praifes, and eK bear with being the 
‘© Subjects of Raillery.”———“ They are formi- 
“© dable even to thole hin govern them ; but 
“ treat even cheir Enemies with Humanity.” 
Mr. Rollin having produced thete and tome other 
Paffages from Plutarch, explains and illuftrates 
them by Examples from the Grecian Hiftory, 
which, together with his excellear Refl &ions, 
give us a jut Idea of the 4tdeniavs; and finifhes 
their Ch: aracter with their Zeal for Liberty; 
which he calls their predominant t Qe ality, and the 
grand Spring of F Sie Governmen 

The fifth Volume begi ns with the third Chap- 
ter of the tenth Book, which treats of the Re- 
ligion of the two chief Peopic of Greece. After 
fome general Reflections on P -aganiim, Mr. Rol- 
lin enters on his Subject, and divides it into four 
Articles: The [Feftivals of the Grecians: their 
Oracles, Auguries and Divinations: their Sports 
or Games: their theatrical Re prefentations and 
other public Shews; propofing to fpeak only of 
fuch Particulars as are moft worthy of his Reader’s 
Curiofity, and have the neareft relation to Hifto- 
ry. Out of the great Number of Fetftivals, ce- 
lebrated 
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lebrated in the feveral Cities of Greece, he has 
chofen the three chief, which are the Pazatha- 
nea, the Featts of Bacchus, and thofe of Ceres at 
Elenjis. The firtt of thefe was inftituted in Ho- 
nour of Minerva (Asin) the tutelary Goddefs of 
Athens, from whom that City receiv’d its Name. 
This Feaft was very ancient, and was at firft call’d 
Athenea; but when The/feus "had united the feveral 
Towns of Attica into one City, it receiy’d the 
Name under which it is here confider’d. It was 
held yearly, and once in five Years with fome- 
what more Solemnity, and lafted feveral Days. 
It was celebrated with Running Matches, Wrett- 
ling, and mufical Contefts. ‘Len Commiffaries, 
one out of each Tribe, prefided in thofe Difputes, 
regulated the Form of them, and diftributed the 
Prizes. The whole concluded with a general 
Proceffion, which was very auguft and magnifi- 
cent. On this Feftival eg People of Athens put 
themfelves and the whole Republic under Miner- 
va’s Prove€tion, and offer’d their Petitions to the 
Goddefs for all manner of Profperity. 

The Worfhip of Bacchus, fays our Author, 
was brought from Egypt to Athens. The chief 
Feafts in Honour of that iibaaae were of two 
Sorts, the Little and the Great; the former be- 
ing a fort of Preparation for the latter. On this 
Occafion the People were entertain’d with Games, 
Shews, theatrical Reprefentations; and feveral ob- 
fcene and drunken Ceremonics, worthy of the 
God whom they defign’d to honour, were pra- 
ctifed at thefe religious Feftivals. The Feaft kept 
at Eleufis, a fmall Town in /tica, in Honour of 
Ceres, was held one of the moft facred among 
the Grecians; and the Ceremonies with which it 

was obferved were, by way of Excellence, call'd 
The Myfteries. Thefe too were diftingui ithed, as 
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thofe of Bacchus, into Little and Great, and ce- 
lebrated once in five Years. None but Athenians 
were admitted; among whom neither Sex, Age, 
nor Condition was confider’das an Impediment to 
the Enjoyment of that Honour. Thofe who de- 
fired to be initiated into the grand Myfteries, 
were obliged to fome preparatory Purifications, 
and Continence for a certain time; during which 
they were inftructed in the Principles and Ele 
ments of the facred Doétrines of the faid Myfte- 
ries. The Ceremony of Initiation was perform- 
ed in the Night with great Solemnity and Se- 
crefy. This Feait lafted nine Days, each of 
which had its particular Employment; and du- 
ring that whole time, whoever fhould arreft any 
one in order to throw him intro Prifon, or even 
prefent a Petition to the Judges, was liable to ve- 
ry fevere Penalties. 

After fome judicious and religious Reflections 
on the feveral Sorts of Divination practifed a- 
mong the Pagans, Mr. Rollin propofes to give an 
Account of the moft celebrated Oracles of Greece. 
Thofe of Dodona, Tropbonius, the Branchide, and 
that of Claros, are allowed but a fhort Contfide- 
ration, and feveral are entirely omitted, to make 
room forthat of Apollo at Delphos. The Origin and 
Progrefs of this Oracle, andthe Manner in which 
the Anfwers were delivered, with their ufual Ob- 
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it is acknowledged there have been Inftances of 


clear and dire&t Anfwers; fuch as that from Del- 
phos to Crefusy which told him that at the time 
of his Enguiry he was boiling a Tortoife and a 
Lamb ina brazen Veflel; which was really Fact. 
This our Author, after Zertullian, fuppofes per- 
form’d by an evil Spirit, who can eafily, and with 
incredible Velocity, move from one Place to ano- 

ther. 
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ther. If any oraculous Replies have been jufti- 
fied by the Event, Mr. Rollin fuppofes God has 
fometimes allow’d the Devil a Knowledge of Fu- 
turity, as a Punifhment of the facrilegious Cre- 
dulity of the Heathens. 

Whether the Pagan Oracles are to be attribu- 
ted to the Operation of evil Spirits, or to the 
Cheats and Artifices of Men, is a es which 
has made fome Noifeinthe W orld. VV andale, 
a Dutch Phyfician, declared for utcnalt O pinion, 
in which he was follow’d by Monficur de Fonte~ 
welle. Father Baltus, a Jefuit, has, according to 
our Author, confuted both thofe W riters, “and 
fhewn, from the unanimous Confent of the Fa- 
thers of the Church, that the Devil really ated 
on this Occafion. Mr. Rollin does “wn deny, 
that the Frauds and Impoftures of the Priefts and 
Priettefles had fome fhare in the matter, as ap- 
pears from feveral Paflages in the Grecian Hiftory 
here {pecified. ‘The fame Jefuit has likewife en- 
, fp quir’d into a fecond Point, which regards the Cef- 

'fation of the Oracles. The Dutch Phyfician had 
1 — mifreprefented the Fathers, by making them fay 
_ [the Oracles ceafed precifely at the Moment of 
2 EE seus Chrif’s Birth; whereas his learned Antago- 
zB nift makes it appear, that they taught this hap- 
, § pen’d after that Period, and the preaching of the 
. — Gofpel, not immediately, but as Jefus Chrift be- 


;5 pcame known to Mankind, and his Doétrine was 
¢ | propagated inthe World. This unanimous De- 
j. | Claration of the venerable Writers of Chriftian 
e [Antiquity is confirm’d by the mee onable 
a  Leftimony of a great Number of Pagans. At- 
ter a general Account of the Riches dé “potite d in 
_ the Temple at Delphos, we are referr’d to fome 
h Differtations, in the third Volume of the A/e- 
1. mors of the Acacemy of Belles Lettres, tor farther 





Information in this Particular. As 
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As the Sports or Games, and feveral forts of 
corporal Exercife, or Trials of Skill, made Part 
of the Pagan Religion, and were admitted in al- 
moft all their Featts, Mr. Rollin thinks himfelf 
obliged to allow them a Place here. There were 
four folemn Sports or Games in Greece: the O- 
lympic, acted to Jupiter: the Pythic, dedicated 
to Apollo: the Nemean, eftablifhed or reftor’d by 
Tiercules : and the [fthmic, reftor’d by The/eus, 
and perform’d in Honour of Neptune. The Pri- 
zes given on this Occafion were no better thana 
Chaplet of Olive, Laurel, €?¢. which fhew’d 
that Honour only, not Intereft, influenced the 
Minds and Aétions of thofe who enter’d the 
Lifts. Mr. Rollin confines himfelf to the Olym- 
pic Games, and the feveral Exercifes pra¢tifed in 
them. ‘This is perform’d with a Brevity, which 
will not admit of an Abftraét; and is a Part of 
the Grecizn Antiquities lefs entertaining, and more 
univerfally known, than what relates to Exercifes 
of another Nature, viz. Theatrical Reprefenta- 
tions, Hiftorical Compofitions, and Pieces of O- 
ratory; of which our Author treats at large in 
the laft Article of this Chapter. Herodotus read 
his Hiftory publickly at the Olympic Games with 
great Applaufe. Lucian, from whom we learn 
this Faét, adds, that his Example was follow’d 
by feveral Sophittsand Rhetoricians; and Lyfas, 
a famous Orator of Athens, as we are aflured by 
Plutarch, repeated an excellent Harangue on the 
Union of the Grecian States againtt Diony/fius the 
Tyrant, toa like folemn Affembly. 

Under this Article we are fhewn the extraor- 
dinary Tatte of the thenians for theatrical Re- 
prefentations; and the Emulation which reign’d 
among the Poets for difputing the Prize. Ha- 
ving given his Readers a fhort, but juft Idea of a 
Dramatic 
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Dramatic Poem, as it is diftinguifhed from the 
Epic, and obferved that the former owes its Ori- 
gin to the Grecians, Mr. Rollin proceeds to the 
Rife and Progrefs of Tragedy, and fome Ac- 
count of fuch Poets as were eminent at Athens. 
Thefpis, cotemporary with Solon, though not 
the firft who wrote in this way, made fuch 
Changes and Reformations, that he ufually paffes 
for the Inventor of the Poem in queftion. Be- 
fore he appear’d, ‘Tragedy, a Term which at firft 
included what we call Comedy, was no more 
than a Series of low Stories, in a Comic Stile, 
mix’d with the Praifes of Bacchus, fung by the 
Chorus, on the Feafts of that God. Among o- 
ther things, The/pis introduced a Character into 
the Chorus, which relieved it by the Recital of 
an Adventure of fome illuftrious Perfonage. This 
gave Birth to the Subjects of Tragedies. /- 
_ chylus took the hint, made farther and more 
confiderable Improvements, and took the true 
| Idea of that Poem from the Jiad and Odyfes of 
Homer. 'Tragedy now affum’d a new Form. The 
' Aétors appear’d in Masks, long Robes and Buf- 
kins; The/pis’s Cart was changed into a Theatre, 
and the Stile became grave and ferious. But the 
-moft important and effential Additions made by 
Ze fchylus, were the Vivacity of Aétion in the 
sy | Dialogue of his Actors, which moved the Pafli- 
y — ons of Pity and Terror; the Choice of a grand, 
1¢ § noble, and affecting Subje&, kept within the juft 
1¢ & Bounds of the three Unities of Action, Time and 
Place; and the Condu& of the whole Piece in 
r- — fuch a manner, as to keep the Spectator’s Mind 
e- § in fufpence till the Plot was unravell’d. ‘The 
’d — Chorus was retain’d, as a Relief to the Actors; 
‘a- — but employ’d in Songs of a different Nature from 
thofe with which we are entertain’d between the 
OcToBER 1733. R Acts. 
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Acts. YVhe Vindication of Innocence, a Com- 
mendation of Frugality, Temperance and Jutftice, 
Efc. were the ufual Subjects. 

AS {chylus was in the full Career of his Glory, 
when a young Rival appearing difputed the Prize 
with him. On the Ditcovery of The/eus’s Bones 
at Athens, a public Difpute was open’d between 
the Tragic Poets. Sophocles enter’d the Lifts 
with /chylus, and carried the Day. ‘The van- 
guifhed Poet retir’d in Difguft, and died foon af- 
ter in Sicily. Euripides, cotemporary with Sopho- 
eles, appears next 3 his Pieces are full of excellent 
Precepts of Morality. Profane and immoral 
Speeches are ufually {uppofed excufable, if adapt- 
ed to the Characters. The Athenians, however, 
were very nice in this Point; they took the alarm 
on the fpot, and reprimanded the Author in the 
public Theatre, if any thing was faid to the Pre- 
judice of Virtue or Decency. Euripides had made 
Belleropbonvery large in Commendation of Riches, 
and conclude his Elogium with thefe Words: 
Riches ave the fupreme Happinefs of Mankind, and 
guftly engage the Admiration of Gods and Men. On 
the hearing this the whole Audience exprefs’d 
their Diflike, and could hardly be prevail’d on to 
treat the Poet with Tendernefs, till he had 
engaged their Patience till the End of the Per- 
formance, when they faw this Panegyrift come 
to a miferable End. 

Mr. Rollin, entering on this Article, declares 
he receiv’d great Help from a Treatife lately pub- 
lifh’d on the Subject by Father Bramoi, a learned 
Jeluit. Having produced fome of that Author’s 
Obfervations on the different Characters of the 
three great Dramatic Poets, in which Euripides 
is diftinguifhed from the other two by Tender- 
nefs and Elegance, he takes occafion to inveigh 
againi{t 
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againft the Stage of his own Country, where 
{carce any thing is imagin’d ¢exder, but what ren- 
ders the Heart foft, weak and effentinate ; where- 
as the Ancients thought nothing worth moving 
in Man, but Terror and Compaffion. 

Comedy, which is an Image of common Life, 
appear’d at Athens in different Forms, according 
to the Genius of the Poets, or the Laws of the 
Magiftrates, which made feveral Changes in it. 
What Horace calls the Old Comedy repretented re- 
al Facts, with the Names of thofe whom the 
Author wou’d facrifice to the Diverfion of the 
Audience, and Masks reprefenting the Features 
and Air of their Faces. The Generals, Magi- 
{trates, and the Adminiftration itfelf fell under the 
Lath; nor were the Gods themfelves to expeé 
any quarter. 4riffopbanes is the only ancient Co- 
median, whofe Works have reached us. Several 
Extracts from his Plays are laid before the Read- 
er, to give him a jutt Idea of that Poet’s Cha- 
racter, and the Genius of the old Comedy. Mr. 
Rollin obferves, that the unbridled Liberty of 
thofe Pieces feems extremely fhocking to Perfons 
living under a Monarchical Government. * But, 
“© fays he, without pretending to juftify the Cie 
“ duct of Ariftopbanes, which will admit of no 
‘© Excufe, I am of Opinion, that if we wou’d 
“ form a right Judgment of the matter, we mutt 
“ diveft ourfelves of the Prejudices of our Birth, 
“* Country, and the Age in which we live, and 
“¢ imagine ourfelves Members of a State purely 
“ Democratical. We are not to fuppofe Ariffo- 

“* phanes a Man of little Confequence in the Com- 
‘* monwealth, like thofe who write for our Stage. 
“ The King “of Perfia confider’d him ina very 
“ different Light. In an Audience which he 
© gave fome Grecian Ambaffadors, his firft En- 
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“ quiry was after a certain Comic Poet (4ri/lo- 
&¢ »banes) who put all Greece in Motion, and gave 
© the People {uch ufeful Counfel againft him. 
“¢ 4yiffopbanes was in the Theatre what Demofthe- 
“ nes afterwards : appear’d in the public Affemblies 
“6. At Athens the whole People was King, 
€© and each Man poffefs’d the fovereign Power 7 
© /olida——The public Affairs were thofe of eve- 
<6 ry individual Perfon, who would be inftruéted 
“ in them on all Occafions, becaufe they 
“© were continually liable to be called on to 
“ sive Judgment in regard to Peace and War, 
‘ and on their own Fate, as well as on that of 
‘© their Allies and Enemies. This was what gave 
“ the Comic Poets occafion to treat of State- 
«¢ Affairs. So far were the Athenians from taking 
“ offence at the Freedom with which they {poke 
6 of the firft Men in the Republic, that they 
“© made Part of their Liberty confift in it.” 
Ly/ander, making himfelf Matter of Athens, 
alter’d the Form of its Government, which he 
put into the Hands of thirty Men. Thefe Ty- 
rants were difpleas’d with the fatirical Freedom 
of the Stage, and undertook to put a ftop to it. 
To this End the naming Perfons in the Theatre 
was prohibited. But the Poets foon found means 
of eluding the Spirit of the Law, while they ob- 
ferved the Letter; and drew their Characters in 
fuch a manner, though under feign’d Names, 
that it was not eafy to miftake the Perfons. This 
manner of writing, which is term’d the middle 
Comedy, continued till the Time of Alexander the 
Great. Thar Prince having fecured the Poffefi- 
on of the Grecian Empire by the Defeat of the 
The bans, the Licentioufnefs of the -Poets was 
curbed, and what is called the new Comedy intro- 
duced ; which was no more than an Imitation of 
common 
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common Life in feign’d Adventures under fuppo- 
fiticious Names. Menander, of whom we have 
only fome few Fragments remaining, excelled in 
this way. 

This Hiftory is follow’d by an accurate Defcri- 
ption of the ancient Theatres, taken entirely from 
a learned Differtation of Mr. Boindin on that Sub- 
jet. The tenth Book concludes with fhewing, 
that a Fondnefs for Theatrical Reprefentations 
was one of the chief Caufes of the Corruption 
of the Athenians, whofe Paffion for thofe Enter- 
tainments made them neglect the Care of the 
State, and the Exercifes of the Field, and dege- 
nerate into a foft, indolent, effeminate People; 
fo that the Strength and Glory of the Republic 
declined, as the Theatre flourifhed. 











ARTICLE XXII. 





Letrers concerning the Englifh Nat.on, 
by Mr. de Voltaire. London: Printed 
for C. Davis in Pater-nofter-Row, ad 
A. Lyon iv Ruffel-Street, Covent-Gar- 
den. 1733. In 8vo. Pages 253. befides 
a Preface and Index. 


















E, are affured in the Preface, that the 
twenty-four familiar Letters, which com- 
pofe the prefent Colleétion, were written by Mr. 
de Voltaire at London, dire&ted to Mr. Thiriot, 
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he might make on the Briti/ Nation during his 
Stay in England, and dated between the Clofe of 
1728, and about 1731. It is not common to fee 
a Tranflation made public before the Appearance 
of the Original. But this feems to be the pre- 
fent Cafe. The Editor is fo fond of Mr. de Vol- 
taire’s great Merit, and feems fo fecure of our 
Countrymen’s Approbation of whatever comes 
from his Pen, that he makes but a flight Apolo- 
gy for the Freedom of that Gentleman’s Obfer- 
vations. ‘“* The Exgli/o, he fays, are a judicious 
“© People, and abhor F'lattery: they are pleas’d to 
“ fee their Faults pointed out, becaufe this fhews 
*¢ at the fame time that the Writer is able to di- 
“© ftinguifh their Merit.” The £xglifh are in- 
deed fond of moft foreign Productions, have 
treated Mr. de Voltaire, and other French Au- 
thors, with fingular Refpect, and great Marks 
of Diftinétion. Some of the Works of Corneille, 
Racine and Moliere, have been naturaliz’d, and 
taught to fpeak the Language of our Country. 
We leave others to judge, whether this has been 
a Proof of the Judgment of the Tranflators, 
their Barrennefs of Thought, or their Indolence. 
As we conceive the Nature of our Undertaking 
engages us to reprefent Books fuch as they are, 
or appear to us, we may perhaps take occafion to 
fhew, that Politenefs and Decency are not always 
the Characteriftics of a Frenchman; and that a 
Perfon who thinks himfelf at full Liberty to treat 
his Friends as he pleafes, may fometimes over- 
fhoot himielf, and betray a Defect of Judgment, 
a criminal Levity, and a ftrong and unwarranta- 
ble Partiality in favour of himfelf and his Coun- 
try, to the Prejudice of his Neighbours. If we 
will believe the Preface- Writer, “* the Variety of 
* the Subjects of thefe Letters, the Graces _ 
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“ the Diétion, the Solidity of the Refledctions, 
** the delicate Turn of Criticifm, and the noble 
«© Fire, which enlivens all Mr. de Voltaire’s Com- 
“¢ pofitions, delight the Reader perpetually.” 
But, as all are noc favour’d with the fame Dif- 
cernment, and nothing varics fo much as Tafte, 
both that Gentleman and his favourite Author are 
not to be furpriz’d, if every one does not agree 
with him in this Point. 

The farft Letter contains an Account of a Vi- 
fit to an eminent Quaker, whom Mr. de Voltaire 
tells us he found a hale, ruddy-complexion’d old 
Man, who had never been affliéted with Sick- 
nefs, becaufe he had always been infenfible to 
Paffion, and a perfect Stranger to Intemperance. 
We fhould have been very much obliged to out 
curious Traveller, if he had been pleas’d to let us 
know where to find this extraordinary Perfon; 
but we fuppofe he was fo complaifant, as to take 
his Quaker’s Word for this Part of his Character. 

But this is not the only Prodigy found in our 
| Country. For in the fourteenth Letter we are 
affured, that Sir //aac Newton was never fenfible 
of any Paffion, nor was fubject to the common 
| Frailties of Mankind. Is it not fomewhat fur- 
prizing to find a Native of fo polite a Country 
preferring the {tiff and formal Pofture of a Qua- 
ker, with his Hat on, to a genteel! Bow, which 
he wittily calls 4 Cuftom of drawing one Leg after 
another ? One would be apt to fulpeét him of a 
Defign of introducing a Reformation in the Be- 
haviour of his own Countrymen, However, 
Mr. de Holtaive did not think proper to copy him 
on the Spor, bur, after a Scrape, condefcended 
to dine with this wonderful Gentleman. The 
firft Queftion: propofed was, Whether he had 
ever been baptiz’d? On being anfwer’d in the 
R 4 Negative, 
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Negative, our Vifitor fhews his Religion and 
good Breeding by proving the Neceflity of Bap- 
tifm, with Zounds! you are not Chriffians then. 
Perhaps our Author imagin’d he could not let his 
Correfpondent know that the Quakers ufe no 
Oaths on any Occafion, without telling him how 
he drew the old Gentleman’s Reproot on him 
for fwearing. Mr. de Voltaire, however, was 
fhock’d at his Impiety, pitied, what no Man 
ever pitied before, the worthy Quaker’s Sinceri- 
ty, and endeavour’d, as he expreffes it, to force 
him to get himfelf chriften’d. Atter fome Difcourfe 
on that Head with the pious Man, he declined 
the Difpute, as having more Senfe than to conteft 
with him, there being no Poffibility of convincing an 
Enthufiaft. Thefe are his own Words; to which 
he very judicioufly adds, that a Man fhould never 
attempt to win over a Fanatic by Strength of Rea- 
foning. And here one may be allow’d to ask, 
what ather Method he would propofe for the 
Converfion of one of that Charaéter, or whether 
that here rejected never proved fuccefsful. 

The Quaker having entertain’d his Gueft with 
what he calls a mo/ft eloquent Sermon again{t exte- 
rior Communion, referr’d him to Robert Barclay’s 
Expofition of the Faith. Mr. de Voltaire very 
civilly promis’d to read it; and the good Man 
conceived great Hopes of him, and gave him a 
fhort Account of fome Singularities, which make 
this Seét the Contempt of others: thus, accord- 
ing to the Letter-Writer, all Communions of 
Chriftians are but fo many Seéts. ‘This was the 
Subftance of their firft Converfation. On the 
Sunday following this very fingular Perfon carri- 
ed Mr. de Voltaire to the Meeting. What he 
faw and heard there is the Subjeét of his fecond 
Letter. 
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In the third and fourth Lettets we have an 
hiftorical Account of the Origin and Progrefs of 
Quakerifm. According to the Votaries of that 
Se&, Religion was corrupted a little after the 
Death of Fefus Chriff, and remain’d fo about 
1600 Years. But there were always fome Qua- 
kers conceal’d in the World, who carefully pre- 
ferved the facred Fire, till this Light {pread itfelf 
in England in 1642. Every one, who is acquaint- 
ed with our Hiftory, knows what fort of new 
Lights that and fome fucceeding Years produced. 
George Fox was this blefled Reformer, whole 
Preachings and Sufferings are here related in a 
compendious manner, together with the Propa- 
gation of his Doétrine. Thefe are follows by 
William Pen’s Converfion, and the Succels of his 
Labours in Jrelanud, Holland, Germany, and Ame- 
rica. Mr. de Voltaire having inform’d his Friend 
that Quakerifm dwindles away daily in England, 
obferves, that in all Countries where Liberty « + 
Confcience is allow’d, the eftablifhed Religion 
will at laft {wallow up all the reft. The contra- 
ry of this feems more naturally {uppofed; and 
had he been as well acquainted wit th this Ifland 
as he would feem to be, he would have found 
that the Toleration has produced its natural Ef- 
fe€t among us; and not only multiplied our Se&s, 
but alfo made the Sectaries rich, numerous, and 
powerful. 

It is not eafy to guefs our Anthor’s Religion, 
when fpeaking of the Church of Exgland, in his 
fifch Letter, he fays, that the Clergy of that 
Communion have retain’d a great Number of the 
Romifh Ceremonies, efpecially that of receiving, 
with a moft fcrupulous Attention, their Tit hes. 
They are mcreover impeached of infpiring their 

lock very religioufly with a holy Zeal againft 
Diffen- 
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Diffenters of all Denominations ; and the confi- 
dering the Bifhops as Barons, and allowing them 
a Seat in the Houle of Peers, is term’d an anci- 
ent Abufe. Mr. de Voltaire tells his Friend, 
what he certainly could never learn here, 
that there are few Deans, or other Dignitaries, 
who do not imagine themfelves fuch Faure divino. 
Having allow’d the Morals of the Exglifh Ciergy 
more regular than thofe of the French, he finifhes 
the Character of the former very pleafantly, by 
faying, Lf they fuddle them/elves, it is in avery [e- 
vious manner, and without giving the leaft Scandal: 
and that all the Clergy here ave very much on the 
Referve, and moft of them Pedants. 

The fixth Letter is on the Presbyterians, whofe 
Clergy, according to our Traveller, not being 
able to emulate the fplendid Luxury of Bifhops, 
very naturally exclaim againft Honours, which 
they can never obtain. But it is certainly a very 
extraordinary Compliment to this Seét to fay, 
that the Santtification of Sunday in the three 
Kingdoms is owing to them. ‘This concludes 
with a very odd Reflection, viz. “* If one Reli- 
‘© gion only were allow’d in England, the Go- 
“ yvernment would very poflibly become arbitra- 
“¢ ry; if only two, the People would cut one 
«© another’s Throats; but as there is fuch a mul- 
“* titude, they all live happy and 1n Peace.” Does 
Mr. de Voltaire expect to perfuade us, that Di- 
verfity of Opinions has a natural Tendency to 
unite the Minds of Men? Or is he fo little ver- 
fed in our Hiftory, as not to know that moft, if 
not all, our national Troubles fince the Refor- 
mation have been the almoft unavoidable Effects 
of that wild Variety of Profeffions and Interefts, 
which ftill unhappily fubfift among us? 
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| The Socinians and Arians, the Subjeé of the 
» feventh Letter, are deferibed as a ftmall Seét, com- 
| pofed of Clergymen, and a few very learned Per- 
fonsamong the Laity. Their Crime does not here 
_ feem reprefented fo great, as their Antagonitts af- 
firm it to be, whocharge them with differing from 
the Faith af the Catholic Church, as deliver’d 
in the three firft Centuries. Mr. de Voltaire on- 
_ ly tells his Correfpondent that they diffent entire- 
ly from St. Athanafius; and blames Dr. Clarke 
| for lofing the See of Canterbury by adhering to 
'his Opinions; becaufe, in his humble Opinion, 
he had better have been Primate of all England, 
than merely an Avian Parfon. 
| In the cighth Letter it is obferved, that the 
Members of the Exglifo Parliament are fond of 
comparing themfelves to the old Romans; but all 
‘the Refemblance allow’d between the two Se- 
nates is, that the Members of both have been ac- 
cufed of felling their Voices on certain Occafi- 
ons. The Balance of Power between the Prince 
and the People is commended in a manner, which 
fpeaks the Writer no Friend to the reece 
under which he was born. The French, fays 
Mr. de Voltaire, are of Opinion, that the Go- 
vernment of this Ifland is more tempeftuous than 
the Sea which furrounds it. This is admitted for 
a Truth; but Mr. Zhiriot is to know from his 
Friend in London, that it is never fo, but when 
the King raifes the Storm. ‘This Letter con- 
cludes with fetting the violent Behaviour of the 
People to King Charles 1. and their folemn, de- 
liberate Execution of their execrable Project, in} 
Competition with the Death of the Empcror 
Henry VIL. poifon’d at his receiving the Sacra- 
rinege! that of Henry HM. ftabb’d by a Friar: and 
the Affaflination of Heary TV, and leaving his 
Friend 
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Friend to judge; who, we may imagine, will 
find a wide Difference between thofe Facts, tho’ 
Mr. de Voltaire remarks none. It feems fome- 
what too rafh to fay, as that Gentleman does, 
that the Englifh in 1648 treated their Prince ex- 
actly as he would have treated them, had his 
Reign been profperous. 

The ninth Letter treats of our Government, 
in which, among other things, it is concluded, 
that in the Time of King ohn, the Houfe of 
Commons either was not in Being, or exifted 
without Power, becaufe it is not mention’d in 
Magna Charta. The tenth is on Trade. As that 
enriched the Englifa, fo it contributed to their 
Freedom; and this, on the other hand, extend- 
ed their Commerce; whence arofe the Grandeur 
of the State. ‘This Obfervation is follow’d by a 
juft Commendation of the Condué of fome of 
our beft Gentlemen who engage in Trade. Two 
Inftances only of this Practice are produced; and 
it is obferved that it begins to be difufed. 

In the eleventh Mr. de Voltaire declares him- 
felf an Advocate for Inoculation, againft other 
Chriftian Countries of Europe, who condemn the 
Englifo for ufing it, and gives the Hiftory of it 
in the following manner. ‘The Circafian Wo- 
men have, from Time immemorial, communica: 
ted the Smali-Pox to their Children, when not 
above fix Months old, by making an Incifion in 
the Arm, or putring in a Puftule taken from the 
Body of another Child. As thofe Women are 
poor, and their Daughters generally beautiful, in 
which they chiefly trade, furnifhing the Sera- 
glios of the Turki Sultan, and the Perfian So- 
phy, and others, they have recourfe to this Ope- 
ration to preferve them from Deformities, which 
it feems feldom happens, but when the Diftem- 
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per is caught in the natural Way. The Turks 
{oon adopted this Cuftom. ‘ Some, fays our 
“ Author, pretend that the Circafians borrow’d 
“¢ it from the Arabians; but we fhall leave the 
* clearing up of this Point to fome learned Be- 
“© yedittin, who will not fail of compiling a great 
‘¢ many Folios on this Subject, with the feveral 
*¢ Proofs and Authorities.” Is this a civil way 
of treating that learned and indefatigable Body of 
Men, who have labour’d with fo much Succefs 
to reftore and illuftrate the ancient Fathers, and 
obliged the World with fo many ufeful Difcove- 
ries in Antiquity both facred and profane? But 
Mr. de Voltaire takes a fingular Pleafure in being 
facetious; and a Man of that Chara¢ter is not al- 
ways nice in the Choice of his Subject. But, to 
proceed in his Account, the Lady /Vortley Mon- 
tague, being with her Husband, who was Am- 


o 


ta) 


' baffador at the Port, gave the Small-Pox to an 
| Infant, of which fhe was deliver’d at Con/flanti- 


nople; which was done with Safety. At her Re- 
turn to England, that Lady communicated the 
Secret to her prefent Majefty, then Princefs of 
Wales, who caufed the Experiment to be made 


' on four condemn’d Criminals. Being affured of 


the Security and Ufefulnefs of the Operation, fhe 
directed its being perform’d on her own Chil- 
dren; and thus it got Credit in Exgland. Upon 


' a Calculation it appears to our Author, that a- 
| bout a fifth Part of Mankind die, or are disfigu- 


red by this Diftemper; but he adds, that it does 
not prove fatal to fo much as one, among thofe 


| who are inoculated in Turkey, or in England, un- 
| lefs the Patient be infirm, or would have died, 
| had not the Experiment been made on him; and 
| that no one is disfigur’d, or has the Small-Pox 
| afecond time, if the Inoculation was perfect. 


Mr. Zhi- 
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Mr. Zhiriot had engaged his Friend to fend him 


an Account of the famous Perfons to whom £zg- 
land has given Birth. In Compliance with this 
Requeft, Mr. de Voltaire begins with the 
Lord Bacon, whofe Lite, Character, and Wri- 
tings are the Subject of his twelfth Letter. He 
is jultly reprefented as a preat Philofopher, a good 
Hiftorian, an elegant Writer, and the Father of 
Experimental Philofophy. He is furprized at 
finding, in that great Man’s Works, in exprefs 
Terms, the new Attraction, which is ufually 
thought an Invention of Sir J/aac Newton. Mr. 
Locke employs the thirteenth Letter. “ Perhaps, 
°° fays our Author, no Man ever had a more ju- 
*¢ dicious, or more methodical Genius, or was a 
*¢ more acute Logician than Mr. Locke; and yet 
*¢ he was not deeply skilled in the Mathematics. 
«¢ ———No one has given better Proofs than he, 
“ that it is poflible to have a geometrical Head, 
*¢ without the Affiftance of Geometry.” Ha- 
ving produced fome of the different Opinions 
held among the ancient Grecians concerning the 
Soul of Man, he proceeds to the Sentiments of 
the primitive Fathers on that Subject, and thote 
of the Schoolmen in later Ages, who are accu- 
{ed of writing in fuch a manner, that one wou'd 
conclude them refolved no Man fhould underftand 


a 


them. Des Cartes, though the Author’s Coun- f 


tryman, is not treated with more Tendernets: 
“¢ He was born, fays Mr. de Voltaire, not to ail- 
*€ cover the Errors of Antiquity, but to fubfti- 
*¢ tute his own in the room of them. He 
*¢ thought he had demonftrated, that the Soul is 
“¢ the fame thing as Thinking; as Matter, in his 
“¢ Opinion, is the fame as Extenfion. He affert- 
“¢ ed that the Soul thinks eternally, and, at its 


** coming into the Body, is inform’d with the 
“© whole 
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“* whole Series of metaphyfical Notions, €?c. 
“* Father Malbranche not only admitted innate 
** Ideas, but did not doubt of our living wholly 
‘“¢ in God, and that he is, as it were, our Soul.” 
Thefe are called the Writers of the Romance of 
the Soul, in order to make way for Mr. Locke, 
who, if we will believe our Author, has given 
us the Hiftory of it, and difplay’d it in the fame 
manner, as an excellent Anatomift explains the 
Springs of the human Body. He falls in with 


| that Metaphyfician’s Notion againft the Soul’s 
| perpetual thinking. He is very pofitive that no 
one fhall ever make him believe that he thinks 


always; and commends Mr. Locke’s Modetty, 
when he fays, “° We fhall, perhaps, never be ca- 
“ pable of knowing, whether a Being purely 
‘“¢ material thinks or not.”” The Alarm taken at 
this Affertion, which more than feems to infer 
the Materiality, and confequently the Mortality 
of the Soul, is ridiculed as an Effect of Super- 
ftition; and it is affirm’d that Religion has no- 
thing to do in the Affair, it being a Queftion 
purely philofophical, altogether independent on 
Faith and Revelation. After a little low Railery 
on the Clergy, and a fuperficial Reprefentation 
of the Arguments brought to prove the Soul can- 
mot be Matter, our philofophical Letter- Writer 
proceeds to the Queflion about the Souls of 
rutes; which, however decided, will be of no 
ervice to him or his great Apollo, as has been 
hften made appear. But this Letrer muft not be 
lofed without one Stroke more at the conftanc 
bjeét of his Averfion, the Clergy. ‘* Neither 
’ Montagne, Locke, Bayle, Spinof2, Hobbes, the 
' Lord Shaftsbury, Collins, nor Toland, lighted 
' up the Firebrands of Difcord in their Coun- 
ftries, fays our religious Frenchman; this has 
** generally 
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“ generally been the Work of Divines, who be- Pp 
“© ing at firft puff'd up with the Ambition of oe 
© becoming Chiefs of a Seét, foon grew very bu 
“© defirous of being at the Head of a Party.” Is Vil 
this one of thofle /olid Reflettions promifed by the ag: 
Editor in his Pretace? Or has it not a manifeft dec 
Tendency to deftroy all Right in the Church to cc 
judge of Matters of Faith? By this admirable 
way of reafoning, not /rius, but the whole oC 
Church affembled in a general Council, were re- co 
{fponfible for all the Confufion and Violence which 6,9 
enfued; and the orthodox Bifhops, who oppofe oc 
pernicious Novelties, have no other View but \ 
that of appearing at the Head of a Party. But our 
it is no hard matter to judge what is our Author’s ced 
Opinion of the Importance of the Points difpu- Lig 
ted by profefs’d Deifts, when we find him fay- whi 
ing, * All the Works of the modern Philofo- fF plai: 
“¢ phers put together, will never make fo much Lett 
“¢ Noife as the Difpute which arofe among the It ay 
“ Francifcans, merely about the Fafhion of their — the. 
“© Sleeves and Cowls.”’ cal. 
The Character of Des Cartes, an Epitome of — Doé 
his Life, a Judgment on his Talents and Works, § all N 
and a Comparifon between him and Sir J/aac | gines 
Newton, are the Subjeéts of the fourteenth Let- §F tence 
ter. It begins with a fhort View of the Diffe- [ the f 
rence between the Cartefian and Newtonian Sy- | fider’ 
ftems, which concludes with this emphatical Ex- J derfu 
clamation: How furioufly contradiétory are thofe | thod 
Opinions ! This may pafs for one of the Graces of | fledtir 
Dittion, which the Author’s Friend, who obliges | Difcc 
the World with his Letters, affures us we fhall J thofe 
find inthem. Tho’ Mr. de Voltaire is not a pro- ff the b 
fe(s’d Admirer of Des Cartes, he is very much out | could 
of Humour with the Royal Society, for being | veltie: 
offended at Mr. de Fonteneile’s Comparifon of that f him ft 
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Philofopher with Sir //zac Newton; and moft 
candidly affirms, that it was for no other Reafon, 
but becaufe Des Cartes was a Frenchman. WHa- 
ving afferted the Character of his Countryman 
againit fuch as allow him little or no Merit, he 
declares his Belief, ** that very few will prefume 
“© to compare his Philofophy in any refpect with 
“ that of Sir //aac; the former being an Effay, 
¢ the latter a Matter-piece. But then, he adds, 
“ the Man, who firft brought us to the Path of 
«¢ Truth, was perhaps as great a Genius, as he 
** who afterwards conducted us through it.” 

We are now to fee the Difcoveries made b 
our philofophical Countryman. Thefe are redu- 
ced to four Heads, viz. the Syf{tem of the World: 
Light: Geometrical Infinites; and Chronology 3 
which the Writer undertakes to propofe and ex- 
| plain without Prolixity, in the three following 

Letters. ‘Treating on the firft Article, he makes 
it appear that Sir J/aac has effectually deftroy’d 
the Cartefian Vortices, which he terms chimeri- 
cal. He gives a tolerable Explication of the 
Doétrine of Attraétion, the great Spring by which 
all Nature is moved, and fets down what he ima- 
gines that Wonder of his Age might fay in De- 
tence of the Term. This is the Subftance of 
the fifteenth Letter. Sir Z/aac’s Optics are con- 
fider’d in the fixteenth, which contains his won- 
derful Difcoveries in that Science, and his Me- 
thod in purfuing them, by the Prifm and Re- 
fleting Telefcope. After a fummary Account of 
Difcoveries made by others, we are affured that 
thofe of our great Mathematician are equal to 
the boldeft things, which the Curiofity of Man 
could expeét, after fo many philofophical No- 
velties; which is certainly no more than doing 
him ftrict Juftice, and {peaking the Language of 
OCTOBER 1733. S the 
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the whole learned W orld. The Length, to which 
Sir L/aac Newtow has carried the Doétrine of In- 
finites in Geometry, his new Difcoveries in 
C hone logy, and the Principles on which they 
are eftablifhed, fill the feventcenth. 

Thus far we have viewed Mr. de Voltaire as a 
Chriftian, a Politician, a Connoifleur in Trade, 
a Philofopher, and a Mathematician. For the 
future we fhall fee him acting within the Limits 
of his own Profeflion, as a Poet, a Critic, and a 
Man of Letters. In his eighteenth Lecter he 
treats of the State of Tragedy in England. He 
begins with telling Mr. Thiriot, that Shake/pear 
created, as 1t were, the Ew elif Theatre. ‘* He 
“ boafted of a ftrong, Gnisfa Genius: was na- 
“ tural and fublime, but had not fo much as one 
*¢ finglte Spark of good Tafte, or knew one Rule 
“¢ of the Drama.” Our Critic ventures to af- 
firm, that this Poet’s great Merit has been the 
Ruin of the Luzglifs Stage. “* There are, fays 
“ he, fuch beautiful, fuch noble, fuch dreadful 
*¢ Scenes mm this Writer’s montftrous Farces, to 
“ which the Name of Tragedy is given, that 
“¢ they have always been exhibited with great 
“6 Succeis. Mott of his whimfical, gigantic 
‘< Images have, through Length of Time, ac- 
“ quir ‘da Right of pafling for fublime.” Per- 
haps there may be too much Truth in this Ob- 
fervation. ‘The Scene of the Grave-diggers in 
Hamlet, here taken notice of, is certainly un- 

worthy of the Dignity of the Piece in which it 
appears, andis ftill acted with great Applaufe from 
the Galleries. The Jokes of the Roman Shoe- 
makers and Coblers, who are introduced in the 
fame Scene with Bratus and Caffius, are of the 





fame fort. It is own’d, however, that this Poet — 


has tome ftrong and forcible Paflages, which a- 
: : - tone 
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tone for all his Faults. He ventures to tranflate 
fome Paffages of the moft celebrated Poets of our 
Nation; begs patdon for the Blemifhes of his 
Performance, for the fake of the Original; and 
defires his Friend will always remember, that 
when he fees a Verfion, he has merely a faint 
Print of a beautiful Pi€ture. He fets out with 
Part of Hamlet’s celebrated Sotteay: To be, or 
not be, &e. “™ Don't imagine, fays he, that [ 
“ have trariflated Shake/pear in a fervile manner. 
« Woe to the Writer, who gives a literal Ver- 
“ fion; who by ren dering every Word of his 
* Original, by that very means enervat cs the 
“ Sente, ind extiniguithes all the Fire of it.” To 
convince us of his extraordinary Regard ror the 
holy Scripture, and his Skill in applying a Text, 
he adds: “’Tis on fuch an Occaf on one may 
“ jaftly affirm, that se Letter kills, but the Spi- 
“¢ rit quickens.” He has indeed Aaticient ly guard- 
ed againft the Charaéter of a Fite Ti anfl itor. 

But may one be allow’d to ask, why Mr. de Vol- 

taire fhould make Hamlet, who isa Chrift lan, in- 

voke the Gods, and call them crucl, Dieux cru- 
els, €f¢.? And this Queftion will appear the more 
reafonable, becaufe we find that Prince’s Conclu- 
fion, 





















hus Confcience does make Cowards of us all, 


thus retider’d ; 








Mais le ferupule parle, &c. 
Et @uan Heros guerrier fait un Chretien tinti 
t. 
But Scraple [peaks, &c. 
And of as warlike Hero 1 
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Ic might here be enquired, what Privilege 
Mr. de Voltaire has to mifreprefent his Author, 
and inftead of the undifcover’d Country and Con- 
[cience, give his French Reader the word Scruple. 
And whether he makes Hamlet {peak in a Cha- 
racter, who confiders himfelf not as a warlike 
Hero, but as a Chriftian in the utmoft Perplexity, 
and curb’d by the Thoughts of an Hereafter? 
But the moft extraordinary Liberty he has taken 
with Shake/pear, is his putting Sentiments into 
his Mouth, to which his Heart was a Stranger. 
Among other Calamities of Life here complain’d 
of, which nothing but the Fear of an After-rec- 
koning could prevail on us to bear, the Engli/h 
Poet mentions 


The Whips and Scorns of Time, 
Th’ Oppreffor’s Wrong, the poor Man’s Coutumelyy 
The Pangs of defpis'd Love, &c. 


The French Vertion, as it is call’d, runs thus: 


Eb! Qui pourroit fans Toi fupporter cette Vie, 
De nos Prétres menteurs benir  Hypocrifie 
D’une indigne Maitreffe encenfer les Erreurs, &c. 


Now, in the Name of common Honefty, 
what has Shake/pear’s Hero {aid that will anfwer 
the fecond Line here quoted, concerning the 
Grievance of bdlefing the Fypocrify of our lying 
Priefts? But this is a frefh Proof of the Tranfla- 
tor’s Regard for Reveal’d Religion, who will 
force even the Dead to join him in his indecent, 
Freedoms. 

Mr. Dryden is reprefented as a Writer of too 
exuberant a Genius, not accompanied with Judg- 
ment enough; whofe great Fault was his having 

endea- 
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endeavour’d to be univerfal. Very few Engli/h- 
men will difpute this Point with the French Cri- 
tic. Having produced, and tranflated a Paffage 
from that Poet, he tells his Correfpondent : 
“ *Tis in thefe detached Pieces that the Exglifh 
«¢ have hitherto excell’d Moft of their Dra- 
“¢ matic Performances are barbarous, and with- 
€° out Decorum, Order, or Verifimilitude, &?c.”’ 
Mr. Addifon is mention’d with Honour, as the 
firft Writer of our Nation, who compoted a re- 
gular Tragedy, and infufed a Spirit of Elegance 
through every Part of it. Cato is allow’d to be 
the greateft Charaéter that was ever brought on 
any Stage; but then the reft do not correfpond 
to the Dignity of it; and the Piece is icticed by 
a dull Love Plot, which fpreads a certain Lan- 
guor through the whole, and quite murders it. 
It is impoffible for any one who has read an Epi 
ftle to Mr. Falkener, prefixed to the Tragedy i 
Zayre, not to conclude it the Work of the fame 
Hand with this critical Epiftle. /f Zayre, fays 
he, bas met with any Succe/s, it is much le/s owing 
tothe Goodne/s of my Work, than to my Prudence 
in {peaking of Love in the moft tender manner I 
could. The Truth is, you introduce Love into 
your Tragedies, as we do; if you have not the Re- 
putation of being tender, this does uot proceed from 
your Fleroes not being in Love, but from their feldom 
exprefjing their Paffion in a natural manner. Our 
Lovers talk like Lovers, whereas yours [peak only 
like Poets. But ‘* Mr. Addifon had the effemi- 
“* nate Complaifance to foften the Severity of 
“ his Dramatic Character, fo as to adapt it to the 
“¢ Manners of the Age; and from an Endeavour 
"© to pleafe, quite ruin’d a Matfter-piece in its 
“¢ kind.” We beg leave to remind the polite 
Mr. de Voltaire, that he has not been behind 
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hand with the Exgli/h Poet in this Point of Cdm- 
plaifance; for after the Words firft quoted from 
the Epiftle, he adds: Ja this I have conform’d te 
the Tafte of my Audience. 4 Man is pretty fecure 
of Succe/s, when he [peaks ta People’s Paffions more 
than to their Reafon, &c. Mr. de Voltaire is fo 
generous as to own he had feen fome new Picces, 
written with great Regularity; but which, at 
the fame time, were very flat and infipid. ‘ One 
“© would think, fays he, that the Exglifh had 
°° been hitherto form'd to produce irregular Beau- 
“¢ ties only.” It is much to be fufpeéted, that 
he is not fo converfant with our Dramatic Wri- 
ters, as he would have us fuppofe; or that he 
imagines his own two Tragedies luperior to all 
their Works. But in the Clofe of his twenty- 
fecond Letter he roundly aflerts, that the Engli/a 
have no fuch thing as a real Tragedy. 

Our Comedy falls under his Confideration in 
the nineteenth Letter. Mr. Wycherly is tiled 
an excellent Comic Writer, who drew a Mi/an- 


thrope, or Man-hater, in Imitation of that of 


Molicv:. All the Strokes of the former are pro- 
nounced ftronger and bolder; but then they are 
lefs delicate than thofe of the latrer; and the 
Rules of Decorum are not fo well preferved. Sir 
Fobu Vanburgh is introduced, as having written 


ieveral Comedies more humourous than thofe of 


Wyckerly, but not fo ingenious. The general 
Opinion, fays our Letter- Writer, is, that he was 
as {prightly in hisWritings, as heavy in his Build- 
ings. Some Wag, he tells us, wrote the follow- 
ing Epitaph on the good Knight: 


Earth, lie light ou him; for he 
Laid many a 1 beavy Load on thee. 
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It is not eafy to conceive the Jeft of thefe two 
Lines; but he was certainly an Arch-wag who 
penn’d them. Every one knows here is an Allu- 
fion to the Romans With in favour of their de- 
ceas’d Friends: Sit tibi terra levis. But how 
much better would this Couplet appear thus? 


Lie heavy on him, Earth; for be 
Laid many a heavy Load on thee. 


Mr. Congreve is happy in our Critic’s good 
Graces, who tells his Friend that his Comedies a- 
bound withCharacters,all which are fhadow’d with 
the utmoft Delicacy, ‘and we do not meet with 
one low or coarfe Tet. Mr. Collier, and fome 
others, do not agree with Mr. de Voltaire, and 
have difcover’d not only fomewhat coarfe and low, 
bur, what is worfe, profane andimmoral in that Po- 
et. We will not pretend to determine how Sir Ri- 
chard Steele would be pleafed, if now alive, to 
be rank’d with the prefent Poet Laureat, and re- 
ceive the Character of a good Comic Writer on- 
ly in his Company. Thefe are the laft mention’d 
in the prefent Letter. In the twentieth, where 
he propofes to give the Charaéters of fuch of our 
Nobility as cultivate the Belles Lettres, our Au- 
thor fays the Exglifp generally think, and Learn- 
ing is now in greater Honour among them than 
in france. 'T his i is not the Language of the Ge- 
nerality of his Countrymen. But when we fee what 
this Gentleman underttands by the Term, we hall 
have no great Reafon to thank him for the Com- 
pliment. ‘* This Advantage, fays he, refults n: 

‘¢ turally from the Form of their Gavertitiene. 
There are about 800 Perfons in England, who 
who have a Right to fpeak in Public, and to 
“¢ fupport the In cereft of the Kingdom ; and near 
S 4. (4 five 
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“ five or fix hundred may in their turns afpire to 
“the fame Honour. The whole Nation fet 
“ themfelves up as Judges over thefe, and every 
“¢ Man has the Liberty of publifhing his Thoughts 
“6 with regard to public Affairs; which fhews 
¢ that all the People in general are indifpenfibly 
*° obliged to cultivate their Underttandings. In 
“© England the Governments of Greece and Rome 
¢ are the Subject of every Converfation, fo that 
“C every Man is under a Neceffity of ftudying 
*¢ fuch Authors as treat of them; and this Study 
¢ Jeads naturally to that of polite Literature.” 
Now, though all here obferved were true, the 
Learning of our Countrymen is reduced to an 
Acquaintance with the Belles Lettres only; for 
here is not one word of Arts and Sciences, which 
are ufually efteem’d real and effential Branches of 
true and valuable Learning; and our Letter- 
Writer exprefly fays, (Lett. 23.) * ’Tis in France 
“ only that we meet with fo beneficial an En- 
“© couragement for Aftronomy, and all Parts of 
‘© the Mathematics, for Phyfic, for Refearches 
“ into Antiquity, for Painting, Sculpture, and 
“ Architecture.” This Letter concludes with 
what Mr. de Voltaire calls a poetical Defcription 
of /taly, written by a very young Englifh Noble- 
man at his Return from that Country, which, 
fays he, for Delicacy and Politenefs, may vie 
with any thing we meet with in the Earl of Ro- 
cheffer, in C bauliet, Sarrafin, or Chapelle; and 
yet, begging his Lordfhip’s Pardon, if he is not 
injur’d by his Tranflator, it has little more to re- 
commend it, than fome fatirical Strokes on the 
ftalian Clergy, the inactive Life of the Nobility, 
and the mifer rable C Condition of the meaner People ; 

which, he fays, is all he faw in Jtaly. 
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The Earl of Rochefer’s Chara&er begins the 
twenty-firft Letter. Mr. Bosleau, in his Satyr 
on Man, has, in a very delicate manner, obferved 
that this haughty Matter of the Univerie, who 
imagines himtelf the Bafis and Support of Na- 
ture, and the Monarch of the World, is himfelf 
a Slave to as many imperious Matters, as he has 
Paflions. This Mr. de Voltaire quotes imperteét- 
ly, and very wifely calls a Declamation againft 
human Reafon. ‘This Paffage is confronted with 
fome Lines of the Lord Rocheffer’s, tranilated 
with the ufual Liberty. Mr. Waller, who ap- 
pears next, is preferr’d to Voiture. ‘* The Gra- 
“ ces, fays our Critic, breathe in fuch of Waller’s 
66 Works, as are written in a tender Strain; but 
*¢ then they are languid, through Negligence, 
‘© and often disfigured with falfe Thoughts.” His 
ferious Compofitions, however, are allowed a 
Strength and Vigor, which could not have been 
expected from the Softnefs and Effeminacy of his 
other Pieces. He wrote an Elegy on Oliver 
Cromwell, which with all its Faults, fays Mr. de 
Voltaire, is admired as a Mafter-piece. He does 
not condefcend to point out any of thofe Faults; 
but gives us a few French Lines, which are neither 
a Tranflation, nor an Imitation of his Author. 

The twenty-fecond Letter treats of Mr. Pope, 
and fome other famous Poets. Our Critic be- 
#towsa large and juft Encomium on that inimitable 
Poem Hudibras. Every one knows the Defign 
of that excellent Piece, though few are acquaint- 
ed with each particular Incident, to which the 
Author alludes. But Mr. de Voltaire has made 
a Difcovery, and tells his Friend, that ** the Cler- 
“© py are there made the principal Object of Ri- 
“ dicule, which is underttood by but few of the 
© Laity.” He might have added, or of the Cler- 
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gy; for it is certain that the moft fagacious among 
them could never {ce this; and thote who are the 
mott fond of their Charatte r, and moft jealous of 
any Attack on their Proteffion, have unfortunate- 
ly been moft delighted with this pleafant Satyr, 
for want of a Penetration like that of this quick- 
fighted Foreigner. 

But let us tee what he fays of Mr. Pope. That 
Gentleman is acknowledged to be the moft ele- 
gant, the moit correct, and at the fame time the 
moftt harmonious Poet that Exgland ever produced. 
An Extract from his Rape of the Lock, tranflated 
with the ufual Latitude, is given as a Proof of 
what is advanced; and the French Poet feems to 
do him a fingular Honour, when he fays it may 
be compared with one of Boz/eaw’s Defcriptions. 
In the laft Paragraph of this Letter, he obferves 
that we have no good Hiftorians; and a French- 
san was forced to write our Hiftory. We know 
fome of our Countrymen, who would willingly 
have excufed Mr. Rapin that Trouble; and can- 
not think he has acquitted himfelf of the Task 
with the utmoft Impartiality or Exaétnels. Mr. 
Salon, who writes the modern Hiftory of all Na- 
tions, has accufed him in a public manner on this 
Head, and ftiled the whole Performance a Volur 
minous Label. 

We have all along ~ that Mr. de Voltaire 
affumes the Character of a Man of Letters. The 
Regard that ought to be fhewn to Gentlemen 
thus qualified, is the Subjc& of his twenty-third 
Laver. | FT *he Englifo, fays he, have fo great a 
S Veneration for exalted Talents s, that a Man of 

Merit in their Country is always fure of ma- 
“© king his Fortune.” It has been obferved by 
fome, who deal in clofe Reafoning, that univerfal 
Propofitions are very often falfe. It were to be 

: withed, 
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wifhed, that this here advanced was not liable to 
that Cenfure. Mr. Addifon, Mr. Prior, Dr. Swifts 
Mr. Congreve, and Mr. Pope, are indeed illuttri- 
ous Initances of Merit known and rewarded. 
Mr. Cowley, Mr. Dryden, the Author of Hu- 
dibras, ce. have their Monuments in Weffminfler 
Abbey; but, to the eternal Reproach of the 
Ages in which they lived, it is well known their 
Fortunes were very moderate. ‘Ihe burying of 
Mrs. Oldfield in that Church, with almoft as “yy 
Pomp as Sir [/aac Newton, is reprefented as 
Proof of our good Senfe; and it is pioufly w ith 
ed, that the French Magiftrates would fupprefs 
fome contemptible Pieces written againit the 
Stage. After a few Strokes of this excellent Ca- 
fuiftry, he takes the Liberty of concluding Fa- 
ther Le Brun’s Book againft the Stage an imper 
tinent Libel; and on the whole it appears that, for 
a very obvious Reafon, the Men of Letters here 
recommended to the Veneration of the Public, 
are only Dramatic Poets and Players 

In the twenty-fourth Letter, it is complain’d 
that our. Royal Society wants both Laws and Re- 
wards; whereas a Seat in the Academy at Paris 
isa fmall, but fecure Fortune to a Geometrician; 
or a Chymift; and the Preference in ~~ Ai i 
is given to the latter, Mr. de Voltaire 5 rC- 
ally juft and impartial, when he calls es Me- 
moirs of the French Academy fo many Volumes 
of Compliments; for every one who has read 
them, knows they a are a Set of infipid E ogiums 
on the Founder, Protettor, or deccafed Members 
of that Bedy. iT he Tranfaétions of the Acadc- 
my of Belles Lettres are defervedly allow’d a much 
better Character; but it is wifhed that fome Sub- 
jeéts in them had been more thoroughly cxamin’d, 


and others not treated of at all. 
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Mr. de Voltaire kas been charged with faying, 
in his Hiftory of Charles XIL King of Sweden, 
that the Hamburghers were concerned in the burn- 
ing of Altena, as being their Rival in Trade. He 
only faid, that it was reported that fome Ham- 
burghers had privately given Count Steinbok, the 
Swedifo General, a Sum of Money; and con- 
ceives himfelf at liberty, as an Hiftorian, to in- 
fert Reports as well as Facts. In a Letter dated 
from Paris, April 25. 1733. which concludes 
this Colleétion, he owns himfelf convinced of 
the Innocence of the Hamburghers, and promifes 
to have this Incident correéted in the new Edi- 


tion of the Book in queftion, now printing at | 


Amfterdam. 


ARTICLE XXII. 


Le Brigandage de laMedicine,dansla nouvel- 
le manicre de traiter les petites Veroles, & 
les plus grandes Maladies par l’Emetique, 
la faignée au pied, & le Kermes Mine- 
yal. Avec un Traité de la meilleure ma- 

~ niere de guerir les petites Veroles par des 
Remedes, & des Obfervations tirée de 
VUfage. A Utrecht chez Corneille Guil- 
Jaume le Febre. 1732. 
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That is, 


| The Outrage committed on Phy fic, by the new 
Manner of treating the Small-Pox, and 
the moft confiderable Diftempers, with E- 
metics, Bleeding in the Foot, and Kermes 
Mineral. To which is added, a Treatife 

_ concerng the bef? Method for the Cure of 
the Small-Pox by Remedies and Obferva- 
tions taken from Experience. Printed at 

Utrecht. 1732. In 12mo. Pages 221. 


eet‘ 






E, imagine the Freedom we have taken in 
the Verfion of the Title-Page of this 
Book fufficiently juftified by the Author’s Defign, 
which is to lay before the Public the Unreafo- 
nablenefs and Danger of the modern Practice of 
Phyfic in France, which robs that noble and ufe- 
ful Art of its Honour and Dignity; for which 
Reafon he ufes the word Brigandage, Robbery, in 
his Title, as expreflive of the Complaints he un- 
dertakes to make againft the Perfons, who thus 
injure and difgrace their Profeflion. Thefe Gen- 
tlemen become famous Pra€titicners at a {mall 
Expence, without either Study or Experience. 


€- | They are free enough to declare all Books ufelefs: 
a- | that the whole of what they teach may be per- 
les p form’d by Emetics and Kermes; and that the 

Small-Pox is to be cured by purging from the 
de Beginning of that Diftemper to the End of it. 
jl- | This, fays our Author, is the miferable and rui- 


nous Condition of Phyfic at Paris, in the Hands 
of the pretended Phyticians of the new Stamp; 
and 
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and when thofe who live in the Country hear of 
the Succefs of their Fellow-Students, with whofe 
want of proper Talents or Erudition they are ac- 

uamted, they will be tempted to conclude it ab- 
isa unneceffary to fludy the Nature of Di- 
fiempers, their Hiftory and Cure, fince a For- 
tune may be made in the Metropolis of the King- 
dom by adminiftring Kermes and Emetics; and 
Bleeding in the Foor, without Diftin@tion of Ca- 
fes, Times, Sex, or Difeafes. 

After fome ftrong, bar judicious, Inveétives on 
the late Attempts to ck Phyfic a Slave toChy- 
mifltry, we have an Account of the Qualilicnsi- 
ons of the Practitioners of the modern Cur, 
whiclt amount to little more than a well chofen 
gay Suit of Cloaths, a plentiful Share of Affu- 
Fance, a great Fondnefs for Money, arid a 
fplendid Equipage ; whereas Hippocrates would 
have a Phytician not only furnifhed with Learns 
ing and Jud gment, but likewife diftinguifhed by 
rhe Gravity of his Behaviour, the Modefty of 
his Drefs, and a generous Cortempt of Riches. 

Efaving thus fewn how the Honour and Dig- 
nity of the Art are violated by Perfons of the 
atorcfaid Character, our Author, zealoufly con- 
cern’d for the Lives and Health of Mankind, pro- 
ceeds to the Confideration of the Damage re- 
ceiv’d by the Patients from this new and unyjufti- 
fiable Pra&tice. “* What have we not to fear, 
‘¢ fays he, from a Remedy of fuch boafted Im- 
“ portance, perfectly unknown in Phyftc, and 
¢¢ not fo much as mention’d in any Books? 
" rn were this wretched Drug (the Kermes Mines 
<¢ +41) employ’d only inthe Sm all Pox, it is furpri- 
“ zing how many are loft inthat Diftemper, where 
¢ itis rated in Conjunction with Emetics, and Bleed= 


“¢ ingin the Foot. —While every thing isexpected 
“ from 
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o 


from Chymiftry, the Works of ancient Pra- 
titioners he unread, the Diagnottic ot Di- 
{tempers is loft, the Hiftory of their Sym- 
ptoms forgot, and the fate and | judicious Me- 
thod of treating the Sick neglected.” Our 
Author, who feems to be a Doétor of Paris, calls 
loudly on the Faculty to oppofe the growing E- 
vil, directs the younger Phy ficians to fuch Wri- 
ters as have thewn the [nconvenienees of admit- 
ting Chymiftry into the Praétice of Phyfic, and 
undertakes to enquire, whether the new Way of 
treating Diftempers ts hinted at by, or can be de- 
duced trom any Seét of Phyficians. 

Fe is firit ask’d, whether the Practice may not 
be authorized by Empirifm? The Principles of 
that Seé&t being laid down, and the Preference al- 
low’d it in Poin: of Learning, Judgment and Ob- 
fervation, it is imagined the modern Praétitioners 
will rank themfelves among the Dogmatiffs. Our 
Author 1s not inthe Humour of difputing that 
Honour with them; but takes the hberty of 
asking, whether thetr Ideas in regard to Praétice, 
their Notions and Doétrine, are to be found in any 
Galexi/tical or Chymical Author, ancient or mo- 
dern? ‘To which he adds, that fuch a Novelty is 
not to be admitted in Phyfic, where every thing 
new 1s dangerous. “ Whar, fays he, would be- 
“© come of thefe Gentlemen, if fuch a Law was 
“ now fubfifting as the Egyptians made againtt 
*¢ deviating from the receiv a Practice, under fe- 
“ vere Penalties, if the Patient mifcarried in the 
“© Hands of the Phyfician?” Hippocrates com- 
plains of the want of fucha Reg lation in his 
Days, as moft conducive to maint aining the Ho- 
_ of Phyfic, and fecuring the Lives of the 

People. 
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The Ufe of Emetics, though not of an anci- 
ent Date in Phyfic, is allow’d both good and 
fafe, when admunitter’d by skilful and judicious 
Perfons; but the modern Praétitioners are not 
allow’d that Character, and are charged with 
prefcribing them without Diftinétion of Circums 
{tances and Times.” On which Occafion our in- 
genious Phyfician propofes fome farther Queftt- 
ons, in order to fhew that the Gentlemen in que- 
{tion are not true Difciples of that great Matter 
and Father of Phyfic, Hippocrates, who never 
gave ftrong Purgatives in acute Diftempers, and 
very feldom in Chronical. After which it is 
asked, whether they defign to propofe Emetics 
as the univerfal Purgatives, and f{ufficient to fup- 
ply the place of all others? ** They are, fays he, 
“6 Men of Letters, and have lived with great 
© Men of the Profeffion; would they have us 
“ believe that fo many eminent Men, whofe Pra- 
“© tice they have copied, or whofe Works they 
<¢ have read, were unacquainted with proper Pur- 
“¢ gatives? Were not the fame Diftempers cured 
“ formerly, as now? If fo, Emetics will do no 
“© more than what was fuccefsfully perform’d by 
“¢ the Purgatives ufed by the Antients.” 

In order to fhew that Bleeding in the Arm is 
preferable, in the Small-Pox, to the Practice of 
Bleeding in the Foor, our Author reafons thus: 
In the Beginning of this Diftemper, the Inten- 
tion is to hinder large Quantities of Blood from 
flowing to thofe Parts, where it naturally tends, 
fo as to form as many Abfceffes as Puftules. Now 
thefe Congeftions are moft confiderable in the 
Brain, and the Parts which depend on it, and 
deftroy moft of thofe who die about the feventh, 
eighth, or eleventh Day. The whole Secret 
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much Blood as is poffible from the Heart by the 
moft free, eafy and fhort Paflage. Upon mea- 
furing the Diftance from the Foot to the Heart, 
and comparing it with that from the Arm to the 
at e place, it is evident that the Paffage of the 
Blood j is much fhorter from the Armcothe Heart, 
and from the Heart to the Arm, than from the 
Heart to the Foor, 7c. So that by opening a 
Vein in the Arm, the Ventricles of the Heart, 
and the Veffels which carry the Blood that w ould 
increafe the Volume of the Congeflions in quefti- 
on, are more eafily evacuated, and confequently 
the Matter which forms the Pudiailes a in the Brain, 

and the adjacent Parts, will be mor es Bi 
ly diminifh’d by bleeding i in the Arm 

As the Small-Pox is acknowledged an inflam- 
matory Diftemper, our Author cxpreffes his Sur- 
prife at the Practice of purging an - vomiting x the 
Patient, contrary to the Direction of the divine 
Hippocrates, confirm’d by Galen, and univerfally 
admitted by all Phyficians. On this Occafion, 
Sydenbam and Morton are particularly commend- 
ed for treating this Di temper with great Skill 

and Prudence, and the modern Practitioners high- 
ly blamed for dil ‘garding the Oblervations of 
thofe two great Men. 

The Kermes Mineral is a refined S: ulphur of 
stays and therefore apt to occafion Ex plofi- 
ons. For which Reafon it is judge d very impyo- 
per in acute and inflammatory Difeates. Bur, 

at Cordials as 

Diaphoretics are neceflary in oT Small-Pox, and 

confequently Kermes Mineral, being one o f that 
Cla of Medicines, may fe ough it to be adi 
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ited. To which it is replied, that a Cordial ma 
|become a Potfon, if it augments the Caufe ot pe 
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Heat is the Principle or Effence of the Difeafe. 
To this it is added, that Diaphoretics and Purga- 
tives are to be adminifter’ d with a prudential Con- 
fi Jeration of the Time, and other Circumftances. 
"This malignant Serofity, which the modern Pra- 
Etitioners attempt to evacuate by aSudorific, has, 
like the iaater of, ene Small- Pox, its Time of 
Separation » during which Sudorifics mixing with 
the Juices, difturb them, and caufe a Refermen- 
tation of the Blood, to the great Detriment of 
the Patient. So that, according to our Author, 
who in this, as in feveral other other Points, 
ait : at the Senfe of the ableit Phyficians, it 

a Rule to forbear all Sudorifics in the Begin- 
ning si ‘Dific mpers, unlefs they be fuch Cordials 
as preferve the Union of the two Parts of the 
Blood, that acting in Concert, they may en- 
ter into the De fen of Nature. Of this Sort are 
compofing Medicines, and even Opiates. As 
thefe are ftrongly recommended by Widelius, Sy- 
denbant, Morten, 2 id Dr. Freind, we have fome 
Quotations from tl hole g great Authors in their Fa- 
vour. 

But the Advocates for Kermes Mineral imagine 
themfelves allowed to differ from the Ancients, 
and ¢ quire into the Virtues of Medicines unknown 
to them; fince even Hippocrates and Galen have 
made fuch Trials. Yo “this Plea it is anfwer’d, 
That, according to the Principies of thofe great 
Matters, a Phyfician may indeed pafs from the 
Ule of one Remedy to that of another; but then 
this Tranfition is not to be made from Medicines 
of known good Qualities to fuch as are newly 
invented, and unrecommended by Experience. 
Our Author, who appears no lefs aChriflian than 

Phyfician, preffes thefe Gentlemen on a Point 
of Confeience, and defires to know how that 

will 
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will permit them the Adminiftration of a thing 
fo dangerous as Kermes Mineral. Celfus having 
declared, that it is better to give a doubtful Me- 
dicine than none at all; this Maxim is not al- 
low’d when Confcience is concern’d. After jome 
grave and folid Reafoning on this Point, and f{ 
veral excellent Inftructions for young Phy Sfidas. 
we have Directions for treating the Small- Pox 
which may be reduced to four, viz. What is to 
be obferved in regard to the ‘Difference of the 
Seafons: the Regimen proper to this Diftemper : 
at what time the Patient is to be blooded: and 
the Ule of purging in this Difeate. 

Thefe Queftions are difcuffed in the Form of a 
Letter to a Friend, who is fuppofed to think favou- 
rably of the PraGtice here cen! ured, or at leaft dif- 
pleafed with the Warmth of its Oppone ents;and the 
whole is declared the Refult of Praétice and fe- 
rious Refleétion. Our ingenious Phyfician {ets 
out with this Paradox: The Small Pow feldom in- 


curable: The Small-Pox feldom curable; by which 


he means to fhew the Danger of the new Pra- 
ctice, and the Security of the old. According 
to him, the Point in View which dire&ts a Phy- 
fician in this Cafe, is a perfect Knowledge of th 
Progrefs of the Symptoms, by which a Man, 


‘who ufes due Attention to the Time of the Ycar, 
will be able to guefs at the Nature of the Diftem- 


per on its firil appearance. If it attacks the Pa- 
tient in January, he underftands it will prove of 
the Confluent Kind, and is ready to purfue it ac- 
cording to fuch certain Obfervations as have been 
made, If it appears toward the Vernal noe 
he is affured it will be of the Diftintt Kind; 
which Cafe he is to take different } Matures, as 
well known as thofe to be ufed in the former 
and thus he is fuficiently apprized of what is to 
T 2 be 
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be done in both, and procceds with Safety. He 
knows he is to take notice of the eighth Day in 
the Di/liné, and the eleventh in the Confluent, as 
critical Days. Now the modern Practice is detti- 
tute of all thefe Helps, and thofe who engage in 
ic re thes etore frequently furprifed and mitftaken, 
being as incapable of forefeeing the Events, as 
of applying proper Reme sdies. Salivation or Spit- 
ving; one of the mott i important Events, 1s fore- 
1 by a good Praétitioner, who expects it from 
i e firtt Es ruption in the Confluent, and manages 
ig with D fc ‘etion till the eleventh Day. He 
knows that when this Pytalifm ceafes, the Hands 
and Feet will {well, and confequently how he is 
to reguiate thefe fucceffive Events. The whole 
Se si of treating this Diftemper is to guard a- 
gainft Inflammation, which is its effential Cha- 
r vderiftic, as is fhewn by an Enumeration of its 
Symptoms and Diagnottics. 

The Regimen, or Courfe of Diet to be ob- 
ferved at the Beginning, and through the whole 
Progrels of the Small-Pox, fays~ our Author, 
ought to be uch as may f furnith the Mafs of Blood 
with foft and light Juices, which may promote 
the free Motion of its globular Particles. For 
this Reafon, Perfons well verfed in the Cure of 

this Dittemper, avoid giving the Patient any 
Broths made with Meat, as what would render 
the Blood too fibrous and fubftantial. On thi 
recone yn, the Praétice and Directions of out 
great Countryman Sydenham are recommended, 
who prefers W atergrucl, Deco€tions of Barley, 
Rice, €?c. Our Author, cautious of incurring 
the Difpleafure of the Pablic, and fome Gentle- 
> Faculty, who do not give into thi 

PraGice, endeavours to meet them half way by 
allowing the Patient a Mefs of {mall Chicker 
Broth; 
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re 
Broth; and at the fame time mcg a light Prifan 
for diluting the Blood, fo that it may carry off 


or difperfe The inflammatory Congettions 

We have already feen our Author’s Objections 
again{t Bleeding in the Foot, and are therefore 
to underftand ail he fays of Phlebotomy in this 
Diftemper as confin’d to the Arm. According 
to his Doétrine, it is of the utmott Importance 
to take away a fufficient Quantity of Blood on 
the firft Appearance of the Small-Pox, in order 
to reduce the Mafs to a more calm Circulation. 
For as natural Secretions are beit perform’d in the 
Calm of Health, fo the Eruptions of the Smail- 
Pox are beft encouraged, when the Humours are 
compofed. It is his Opinion, that more good is 
to be expected from Bleeding in this Cafe, as it 
has been found a fovereign Remedy for the Vo- 
mitings and Purgings, which torment the Pati- 
ent at that time; for by quieting the Diforders 
of the Humours, it re-eftablifhes a Calm in the 
Courfe of the Blood and Spirits. Here it is ob- 
ferved that Emetics are ac leaft unneceflary, be- 
caufe Bleeding alone is fufficient to remove the 
Reachings, and abate the Violence of the Fever. 
Two Cafes only are allow’d to juftify the Ufe of 
them in this Di mii a One when the Sto- 
mach is charged with a ftagnating Chyle, occa- 
fion’d by Intemperance: the other when the Pa- 
tient, though he has loft Blood, is fubje& to Le- 
thargic Doings. In the former, Emetic Wine 
is to be given before the Inflammation reaches 
the Stomach, but after Bleeding, and mix’d with 
fome foftening Stomachics. In the latter, fuch 
an Emetic mutt be adminifter’d, as may act more 
{trongly on the Nerves, as Emetic Vartar with 
Manna in Broth. But our Author wou’d have 
it obferved and remember’d, that thefe Accidents 
a” may 
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may be prevented, or at leaft made lefs violent 
and dangerous by timely Bleeding. To this are 
added fome Confiderations on the animal Oececo- 
nomy, and the Laws of the Blood’s Circulation, 
for evincing the Abfurdity of the modern Pra- 
Ctice of Bleeding in the Foot, and the Impofhi- 
bility of its procticing the intended Effect, which 
is the Reliet or Prefervation of the Brain. This, 
fays he, cannot % perform’d but on the Suppo- 
fition of the Blood flowing as eafily as Water; 
whereas, on the contrary, it is well known to be 
a fubftantial, glewy, fibrous Fluid, floating in a 
Lymph, and eafily congealing. Add to this, 
‘ at the containing Veffels form a thoufand An- 
s, Circles and Curves, and the Motion of the 
Biotd depends abfolutely on the Preffure and Im- 
pulfe of the Solids: that the Number of Veffels 
for conveying this Fluid from the Head to the 
Feet, and returning it from the Feet to the Head, 
is fo great, and the Capillaries are fo very (mall, 
that no Relief can be expeéted from this Opera- 
tion. 

Though Bleeding is fo fignally ufeful in the 
Small-Pox, it is not allow’d to be fufficient alone. 
For which reafon Narcotics are advifed, efpecially 
in the Confluent Kind, as foon as the Eruption 
is compleat, or well advanced. ‘Thus Opium, as 
prefcribed by Mortoz, Syrup of Diacodium, or 
Anodyne Drops, according to Sydenbam’s Practice, 
given every Evening, quiets the agitated Spirits, 
moderates the Heat of the Fever, and allows the 
morbific Matter time to digeft. 

After fome Refleétions on Dr. Sydenbam’s Do- 
ctrine of frequent purging in this Diftemper, as 
deliver’d in his laft Work, and adopted by Dr. 
Freind, Allen’s Synopfis is quoted with Honour, 
who declares that in about twenty Years Practice 

he 
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he very feldom ventured on Purgatives in what Dr. 
Freindand others call the /econdary Fever, which they 
propofe as the only fecure Remedies in that Cafe 
and wifhes thofe great Men had left a wedi Hi- 
{tory of thofe who died and recover’d under their 
Hands, for framing fome jufter Judgment in fo 
doubtful and important a Matter. Our Author 
then procecds to confider the common Method 
of purging at the Clofe of the Small-Pox ; which 
he fuppofes more cuftomary than neceflary, ac- 
cording to Bruno, who proves moft Purgatives 
fuperfluous, ufelefs, and even dangerous through 
the whole Courfe of the Diftemper. But, to 
avoid ail Exaggcration, he confines himfelf to 
this Affertion, That there is hardly any Difeafe 
which requires lets purging, even after the Cure, 
than the Small-Pox. It is ufually faid to leave 
fuch Remains of vicious Humours, as occafion 
long Infirmities; and Purging is recommended 
for carrying them off. But our Author is of O- 
pinion that this Obfervation. is ill- “grounded » and 
that thefe Remains are only the inflammatory 
Matter lodged in the Blood; fo that it will often 
be proper to open a Vein on che Patient’s Reco- 
very, before he ts allow’d the Ufe of Purgatives. 
The Piece | befor ‘¢ us concludes with enquiring, 
whether the Meafles are of the fame Nature with 
the Small- a. and confequently whether the 
Method of treating the latter is appl: icable to the 
former. Our Author declares for the affirma 
tive. Ihe Indications are the fame in both; anc 
the Bufinefs of a Phyfician in the } Vleafles is to 
abate the inflammatory Petulancy of the Blood, 
which frequently makes its way through the 
Nofc, and always to the Extremities-of the lym- 
phatic Arteries; and thus forms thofe little Kryti- 
pelatic Buboes, which break out on almoft the 
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whole Surface of the Skin. The fame Fluid cir- 
culating tumultuoufly in the Lungs and Breatt 
occafions a frequent and troublefome Cough, 
which often produces a Spitting of Blood. rae 
order to make fome Absegient in this Excefs of 
Hear, it is advited to bleed three or four times in 
the Arm; by which means the Dittemper will 
be removed in two or three iG) if Care be ta- 












ken to give the ogee no Cordials or Purgatives 
during that time. The Uie of f compofing Me- 






dicines is likewife seencaeeite in the Meafles, 
as in the Small-Pox; for, according to our Au- 
thor, with the Help of Syrup of Diacodium, or 
fome Grains of Hound’ S- Ton cue Pills, a Phyficia 

has the Satisfaction of fecing that Di Seah difap- 













pear in forty-cight Hours. After this, great-Cau- 
tion muft be ufed in sean to purging ; becaufe 
the Meafles proceed rather from a “fiery Vapour, 
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in the Parifh-Church of St. Mary \e Bow, 
at the Letiure founded by, the Honourable 
Robert Boyle, E/g; in the Years 1730, 
1731, and 1732. By William Berriman, 



























D. D. Reétor of St. Andrew’s Under- 
fhaft, avd Fellow of Eton-College. Lon- 
P don: Printed for Meffieurs Ward and 
‘ Wickftead in the Inner-Temple-Lane. 
1733. Two Volumes in 8vo. Vol. I. 
ir - PA . - 
A pages 366. Vol. Xl. pages 367. 
)~ 
I- UR Reverend Author opens the Contro- 
fe verfy with obferving, that the modern De- 
> 
- ifis take two Methods of juftifying their Iniide- 
(a lity. They extol the Sufficiency of zatural 
t- Light, as a competent Guide in Matters of Re- 
c- ligion, which neither wants, nor ought to have 
‘I any additional Affiftance; and except again{t the 
Chrijlian Scheme in particular, as either abiurd 
o- in itfelf, or infufficiently attefted. In his two 
a firit Sermons he propofes, 
Us. 
I. To obferve the Defects and Infufficiency of 
. natural Light to anfwer the Purpofes and Ends of 
- Religion. 
Il. To collec from thence the great Need 
Mankind ftood in of Revelation. 

Sg To aflert the Reafonablenefs of receiving 
om rat Svftem of Religion, which 1s reveal’d in 
vend al ure, 2S heir 1g every ain qual ified to give 
bed us the moft {ure and folid Satisfaction. 
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In treating on the firft of thefe Heads, the 
Doétor undertakes to thew, that the Rule of 
natural Light mutt neceflarily labour under fignal 
Defeds, Rerenes in the four following Re- 


fpects, viz 


. As to the Inftances and Meafures of our 
Duty. 
2..As to the Rife and Origin of Evil. 
. As to the Affurance of Pardon. 
As to the Motives and Inducements to O- 


NOt (Riet 


In regard to the firft of thefe, it isasked, Whe- 
ther it can be pretended that ever any Philofo- 
pher, or any of the Magnifiers of moral Righ- 
teoufnefs, h: 5 advanced their Scheme of Mora- 
lity to fuch a Height of Purity as the Gofpel has 
done? To eae the divine [mage in all Men, 
fo far as to love our Enemies, and renounce all 
Revenge, appears agreeable to Reafon, when 
once this Duty is prefcribed; but, fays our Au- 
thor, will any one pretend that Reafon alone 
would | have been clear-fighted enough to difcern 
this Obligation without farther Aid? It is ob- 
ferved, thit when we view the whole Syftem of 
our Religion together, we find it fo compleat in 
all its Parts, that it is not chargeable with any 
Defect, fo free from all Mixture of Abfurdi- 
ties, as to admit nothing fuperfluous ; and are 
thence led to conclude, that the Light of Nature 
could not have taught even the Doétrines of Na- 
ture with that Clearnefs and Solidit v, but 1s 
greatly beholden to the brighter Light of Reve- 
lation for the Advancement and Perteétion of its 
own Precepts. In Confirmation of this Matter, 


it is advanced as an undoubted Fact, that the 
Knowledge 
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Knowledge of even natural Duties has gradually 
grown clearer and more evident, as the L ight of 
Revelation became brighter. Thus the | Morality 
of Seneca, Epittetus, (fc. is more pure than that 
of Plato, Ariftotie, and the ancient Philofophers. 

The Difficulties in accounting for the Origin 
of Evil, as our Author obferves, are not folved 
by the ‘Doétrine of Tran{migration of Souls; for 
ftill the Queftion recurs, Whence had the Evils 
of the former State their Rife? The Doétrine of 
a fatal Neceffiity, and that of two oppolite Prin- 
ciples, are fo far from clearing up this Matter, 
that they manifeftly tend to the Subverfion of all 
Religion. But Revelation, as the Doctor ob- 
ferves, accounts for the matter from Abufe of 
Liberty, which could not have been certainly 
known any other way. 

Pardon being a Matter of mere Favour, can- 
not be relied on but by Virtue of fome Promife. 
The Life of Religion, fays Dr. Berriman, con- 
fifts in the Hope and Expeétation of the divine 
Favour; that Hope of courfe muft fail and 
languifh, unlefs fupported by divine Promife; and 
there being no certain Conclufions from the Na- 
ture of the thing, that God will accept of any 
Satisfaction for our Offences, we mutt have this 
Affurance from Revelation. 

According to our Author, the fame Guide is 
neceflary for raifing Motives and Inducements to 
Obedience, which muft be either a Profpeét of 
fome Benefit defign’d asa Reward, or the Confide- 
ration of avoiding fome Punifhment, or both to- 
gether. The prefent Inequality in the Difpen- 


fations of Providence leads us ta conclude for a 


future State of Rewards and Punifhments; but 
that this Perfuafion would be doubtful and wa- 
vering without Revelation, appears from the great 
Difiidence 
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Diffidence with which the fineft Moralifts among 
the Heathens fpeak of the Immortality of the 
Soul. 

Hence it is inferr’d, that Man ftood in need of 
Revelation, and fome ftated Scheme of Religion, 
deliver’d by God, for giving him an aflured Hope 
and Expectation of his Favour. The Strength 
of our own Minds being evidently infufficient in 
his me we muff enquire for fome farther Affift- 
Mi -A ee oe: O sd oe -" open to the 


~/ 


a 


cot exceett she Reach of alts Faculties, 
as sf ne ‘Even fuppofing fome few to have ar- 
ued well from the Reafons and Relations of 
Things yet the Bulk of Mankind, whofe Fa- 
cultics are too gros to perceive, or their Atten- 
tion not iuflicient for going through fuch Difqui- 
fitions, would {till remain un provided of a cer- 
tain Rule of Faith and AGion. Nor will Tra- 
dition do the Bufinefs more effe€tuaily, unlefs the 
Perfons, from whom it was originally deriv’d, 
received the Matter by the fupernatur al Afiftance 
of —— Revelation ; for it is {till to be remem- 
ber’d, that the thing in queftion is above the 
Reach of human Penctration. 

In order to evinee the Reafonablenefs of re- 
ceiving the Syftem of Re lig on reveal’ d in Scri- 
pture, as every way : arenas to afford us the moft 
true and folid Satisfaction, the Doé trine of the 
facred Writings is confider’d in the whole, and 
the different Difpenfations placed in one grand 
Point of v Fgh viz. the Sa ulvation of Man by 
Fefus Chrift. And n the Deifts are ca ‘led up- 
on to «hile , that our dee is contradictory to 
Natural Light, requires the Belief of what ap- 
pears falfe, or enjeins the Violation of any moral 


Duty. 
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Our Author’s Defign being to propofe the 
Chriftian Scheme, as the Subitance of what was 
deliver’d to our fir{t Parents, and the more ex 
plicit Knowledge of it gradually unfolded, as the 
Exigencies of the Church: 1, or the State of things 
feem’d either to require, or give Occafion ; his 
third and fourth Sermons treat of the Know! edge 
of the Gofpel in the firft Ages of the Wor! id. 
Having quoted the Almighty’s Sentence pro- 
nounced on our difobedient firft Parents, and the 
Serpent who had feduced Eve, the Doétor cb- 
ferves, that though the literal Acce “saute of it 
has its Ufe, yet the Occafion mutt appear too 
great and folemn, not to fuggeft fome ke 
View. He acknowledges that the Chriftian Ex- 
pofition contains more than can be neceffarily ar- 
gued from the Words themfelves, and r quires 
fome farther Light to ettablifh and fupport it. 
But, as there is nothing in that Exp ofition in- 
confiftent with the Terms of the Prop hecy, w cia 
any Principle of zatural Light, or with any othe 
Revelation, if it fhould appear fupported by oe 
thority, or any other proper fae Ce, Fe 
to be admitted as true. It is prefin ned, that our 
firft Parents were favour’d with: fach Exp! 


a 


it Ought 
r] 


ons of this Prophecy, as removed a great deal of 
its Obfcurity, and gave them a clearer View of 
the Doétrine tf 3 1 Redee emer than the Words un 
. ae pe Hee or taken by themfelves could Er rd. 
: On this duspittion it 15 eng| iit a in what Senfe 
| the Words might be naturally unde y A- 
dam and Eves and whether the religious us Noti- 
ons, which are found in the earlieft Antiquity, be 


: no " mot confiftent w ch and agreeable to fach a 
’ Ser nfe. According to the Doctor; our firft Pa- 

: rents would be apt to apply each Branch of the 
, Curfe denounced on the Serpent in an emblema- 


tical 
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tical and myftical manner, fuitable to the Chrifti- 
an Expofition, which he thinks the moft natu- 
ral, and fhews it conformable in the main to the 
ancient Doctrine and Tradition of the Fewi/h 
Church, as expreffed in the Zargums. As fome- 
thing of this nature muft have been conceived 
from the Beginning, though not with all the 
Luftre and Advantage in which it now appears, 
we have Reafon, fays our Author, to believe it 
might be cultivated and improved by Exoch, and 
other holy Men of old, though the Holy Ghoft 
has not thought it neceffary to tranfmit their Sen- 
timents to us, becaufe we have other and clearer 
Means of Knowledge. However, continues the 
fame learned Divine, from the fhort Hints re- 
maining we may collect a reafonable Confirma- 
tion of the Senfe given to this ancient Prophecy, 
and of its being fo explain’d and underftood by 

pious Men from the Beginning. 
The Sced of the Serpent is {uppofed to denote 
all thofe who are guided by diabolical Affcétions, 
inftigated by Pride and Malice, fighting the De- 
vil’s Battles s, and engaged in his Intereft ; ; and the 
Seed of the Woman fuch as refift and oppofe his 
Authority, and are gather’d under one Head or 
Captain ; for the Doétor reads with the Septua- 
gint, HE hall bruife thy Head. Several Texts of 
Scripture are produced, in which the Devil is 
called the old Serpent, and where it is prophefied 
that the Enemies of Cdvift fhall lick the Dist 5 
from all which it is concluded, that the myitical 
Interpretation of the Paffage in queftion is no 
new Invention, but was anciently receiv’d by the 
Jews, as a fix’d and fettled P: ‘inciple. Having 
premifed one general Pofulatum, viz. that it is 
reafonable to fuppofe the Sayings of the ancient 
Patriarchs recorded in the facred Writings co ntain 
fome 
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fome Matter of real Weight and Confequence, 
and ought not_to be reftrain’d to the loweft and 
leaft important Senfe, the Doétor undertakes to 
examine feveral of them, with a View of jutti- 
fying the Chriftian Interpretation, and {eeing 
what Reference they bear to the Promife of Re- 
demption. Thus Eve was called the Mother of 
ali Living after the Fail, not becaufe fhe was the 
original female Parent of all Mankind, who were 
to be mortal; but in regard to the Promie of 
Life by the Seed of the Woman; and it is our Au- 
thor’s Opinion, that her Speech at Cain’s Birth 
fhews her Expectation of a Redeemer: J have 
gotten a Man from the Lord, or, as the Hebrew 
would be more grammatically render’d, J have 

gotten &@ Man Ffehovah, or the Lord, is therefore 
underftood of the Promife of a fingle Perfon, 
who fhould defcend from her, and be both God 
and Man. Her declaring that God had appoint- 
ed her another Secd in the Perion of Seth, is like- 
wife fuppofed to fhew her Mind was flill intent 
on the promifed Seed. It is obferved, that the 
Dittinétion between the two Sceds was farther 
clear’d up in his Time; that of the Woman be- 
ing call’d the Sons, or Childien of God, that of 
the Serpent the Sons and Daughters of Men. To 
which it is added, that the Remark made upon 
the Birth of Revs is a farther Proof that this 
Diftinétion was then grown confiderable. The 
Text, as tranflated in our English Bible, runs 
thus: Zhen began Men to call upon the Name of tlie 
Lord; and in the Margin we find ¢o ca/l them- 
felves by the Name of the Lord, or, as our Author 
would rather read it, after the Name of the Lord, 
i.e. {ays he, to diftinguifh themfelves as his Chil- 
dren or felect Family, in oppofition to the impi- 
ous and irreligious Part of Mankind. ‘The Con- 
folation 
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folation which Lamech promiled himfeif in Nozh 
under the Curfe pronounced on the Earth, 1s 
efleern’d a plain Reference to the divine Judg- 
ment denounced after the Fall; and therefore the 
Evils, of which he complain’d, and from which 
he hopes for Relief, may very well be underftood 
of thofe confequent on the Fall. The Patriarch’s 
Words, in their firft Senfe, feem to foretel fome 
rin lm tH Husbandry ; but fince the things 
of this Life are ufually, in the Books of Mo/es, 
made to betoken thofe of another; fince the 
Speeches of Men before the Flood muft be al- 
ce ’d fome particular Weight and Emphafis ; and 
fince the Difpenfation of Noah is otherwife fet 
forth as a Type and Figure of the Gofpel State, 
the Doétor is inclined to fuppofe Eameal? s Words 
have a Reference to Bleffings of a fupertor Na- 
ture, of which Noah might be reckon’d inftru- 
mental, as a Progenitor and Type cf Chrift. The 
Blefling of Shem is confider’d as a farther Limi- 
tation of the bleffed Seed. The Terms in which 
it was deliver’d are, 
Shem. But it 1s abheteed 1, that Fapheth and his 
Pofterity, who peopled the preatelt Part of the 
W orld, are not excluded from the Benefit of Re- 
pois ns; for it is added, that Fapheth fhall 
dwell » the Tents of Shem. The univerfal Pra- 
ctice of ¢ offering S Sacrifice, as an Atonement for 
Sin, is juc dicioully urged for Proof of this relt- 
gious Hope and Expectation, And as thofe of- 
fer'’d by Abel, and others, were agreeable to God, 
It is thought reafonable to conclude they were 
— ’d in Obedience to divine Appointment. 
e Difficulties in Chri/?’s Pedigr ee from Da- 
vid are confider’d and difcuffed in the fifth Ser- 


mon. As the fFews expected the Meffiab fhould 
defcend from that Prince, the Evangelifts were 
obliged 


leffed be the Lord God of 
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obliged to record his Pedigree, with a View of 


) fhewing our Lord did not want that neceflary 


Mark or Qualification. Our Author employs 
much Learning and Reafoning in reconciling 


) St. Matthew and St. Luke in this Point; and then 


pafles on to the Promifes made to /brahbam and 


| his Seed, which are the Subje& of his three fol- 
| lowing Dilcourles. 


The Bleffing all the Nations of the Earth in the 


| Seed of Abraham, is by fome confined to worldly 
| Profperity. Burt, as the Doétor obferves, if this 
jonly was intended by a Promife, on which fo 


much Strefs is laid, as the principal Part of the 


‘Covenant with //4ac, it feems extrac ordinary that 


[fhmael thould be judged excluded from it, who 


'feems to have receiv’d Affurances but little infe- 
frior in regard to things merely temporal. The 
material Difference therefore between the Bile(- 
Hing of Z/aac and that of L/omael, was, that the 


temporal Bleifings, conferr’d on the former, were 
imade the Seals or Types of {piritual Advantages ; 
while thofe of the latter had no {uch Relation; 
fo that the two Brothers reprefented the carnal 
and fpiritual Seed, according to St. Paul's Expli- 
cation in his Epiftle to the Galatians. ‘Thus the 
Land of Canaan was figurative of a better, i.e. 
1 heavenly Country : pe Life in thar Land was 

ypical of everla/ting Life; and the City of Feru- 
alem, with its legal Privileges and ritual Wor- 
hip, reprefented the fpiritual Privileges of the 
hriftian Chutch, whether in its prefent or fu- 
ure State. So likewife the whole covenanted 

ation of the Zews was a Figure of the colleétive 
Body of Chriftians; and the Nations at-Variance 
nth that People denote the Enemies of the Chri- 
lan Religion. Hence it is that feveral of thofe 
‘rophecies, which literally relate to the Hebrews, 
OcToBER 1733. U have 
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have fuch Chara€ters intermixed, as fhew them 
to be typical of the future State of the Church, 
and the Judgments denounced againft their Ene- 
mies, fo many Preludes of the heavier Vengeance 
of God on the Adverfaries of his Truth. This 
Obfervation is enforced by the Prophecy of Mo- 
fes, Deut. xxxii.21. as explain’d Rom.x.19. Xi. 11. 
concerning the Succeflion of the Church of the 
Gentiles to that of the Fews. Several Texts are 
roduced to fhew that, as many of the Sons of 
Abvabam might be Strangers to the {piritual Al- 
liance, fo thofe of other Extractions might, in 
Virtue of it, be reckon’d his Children, and con- 
fequently that the Church of Chrift is one thro’ 
all Ages, though under different Oeconomies, and 
the Company of faithful Men, looking for that 
Redemption which was promifed to Mankind 
immediately after the Fall. 

The Bleffing of 7/aac was in the next Genera- 
tion bequeathed to his Son acob, with whom 
God in exprefs Terms renew’d the Covenant wade 
with Abraham, though neither E/az, nor any of 
his Pofterity, were perfonally excluded from that 
Favour. In the next Defcent, as our Author ob- 
ferves, we find no fuch Reftriétion, but all the 
twelve Sons of Facob were receiv’d as God’s pe- 
culiar People. Their Divifion into Tribes is con- 
fider’d as an Emblem of that Variety of Nati- 
ons, which fhould compofe the Church; and 
their Bondage in Egypt, and Deliverance from it, 
as apt Figures of Chri/? and his Church ftruggling 
under Hardfhips, and triumphing over them. 
Though all the Tribes were to be trained up in 
the Hopes of a Meffiah, his Defcent muft necet- 
farily be confined to one of them, which was 
done in that celebrated Prophecy of Facob, Gen. 


xlix. 10. which is explain’d and enforced from 
the 
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the Book of Chronicles, and the Prophecies of 
Lfaiah and Daniel. The conttant Preterence gi- 
ven to Fudab in the Wildernefs, is fuppofed to be 
grounded on the Expectation of the Mefiah from 
his Tribe. The gathering of the People is by fome 
underftood of J/rael to Fudah, not to Shiloh; but 
our Author undertakes to fhew, that the Refe- 
rence of this Prophecy to the Blefiing of bra- 
bam, rather induces us to underftand the Words 
as expreffive of the Obedience of all Nations, an 
Acceptation more agreeable to the ancient Verfi- 
ons of the Text. 

The Doétor, with the whole Body of Chri- 
ftians, infifts on fomething fpiritual and mytteri- 
ous being reprefented by the Mo/aic Difpenfation, 
and is of Opinion that the ritual [njunétions, par- 
ticularly thofe relating to the public Worfhip, 
were defign’d as preparatory to the Gofpel Reve- 
lation, and prefigurative of the Privileges to be 
enjoy d under it. He i infers from their Un- 
aptnefs of them{ elves for any fpiritual Efficacy, 
that they, who ufed and pr: actifed them, were 
not to reft in the Letter, but direé& their Views 
to fomething more noble and important. David's 
continual. Study and Meditation on the divine 
Law are urgedasa Proof that he fought for fome- 
what beyond the literal Precepts of its and his 
Declaration that he had more Under/tanc ding than 
all his Teachers, that he perceived the Daw ning 
of the Gofpel Light through the Clouds of the 
old Law, which was a ftanding E Yophecy of 
Chrift. The piso’ made by Mofes of a Prc- 
phet like unto him/elf, has by fome been under- 
ftood of a Succeflion of Prophets; but there be- 
ing no fuch Succeffion in Faét, and the Text 
foretelling a Prophet, and that of an uncommon 
Character, and one commiffion’d to /peak the 
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Words of God, a Phrafe which anfwersto the Terms 
ufed in regard to the Law deliver’d by Mo/es; it 
is fhewn from the Context, that the Prophet 
here promifed was to be a Lawgiver, one like to 
Mofes in Nature and Office. The Commination, 
which clofes this Prediction, being fingular, and 
fach as is denounced in regard of no other, it is juftly 
inferr’d that the Meffah, the greateft of all Pro- 
phets, is here foretold. To this it is added, that 
as we find no Objection made by the Zews againtt 
the Argument drawn from this Prophecy by St. 
Peter and St. Stephen in the Aéts of the Apofiles, 
we may fafely conclude they did not underftand 
it as ap plicable to Yofhua or Jeremy, or any other 
in the Old Teftament, or even to the whole Or- 
der of Prophets. ‘This Sermon concludes with 
an Examination of Balaam’s famous Prophecy, 
Numb. xxv. 17. And here it is obferved, that 
not only the Cdaldee Paraphraft, but the later Ex- 
pofitors, have own'd the Meffiah to be clearly 
pointed out in fome Phrafes of this Text. As 
the Doétor has not quoted the Paraphraft, our 
Readers will not be difpleafed to know how this 
Part of the Prophecy ftands in his Performance; 
becaufe it is particularly expreflive of the Senfe 
of the Fews, as to the Meaning of the Promife. 
Inftead of @ Star fhall come, &c. this Paraphrafe, 
which is ufually attributed to Onkelos, reads thus: 
When a King foall arife out of Jacob, aud Meffiah 
fhall be anointed out of Ifrael, €7c. By the Cor- 
ners of Moab, as it is farther " obferved, both the 
Targumilt already quoted, and the LXX Inter- 
preters, underftand the Princes (or Leaders) of 
that People; and thus the Moadites typically re- 
prefent the Enemies of Chris Church. The 
Children of Seth, here mention’d, are by the Pa- 
raphratt call’d the Children of Men. Inthe a“ 
lilh 
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lifh Verfion it is foretold that they fhould be de- 
firoy'd. The Difficulty arifing from this Term 
is folved by obferving that the original Word fig- 
nifies alfo 70 have Domini OM, and that is thus ren- 
der’d in this Place es the Paraphraft ; or if the 

Englifo Tranflation be allow’d, the Defruéivis 
here threaten’d was only to be fuch as fhould {e- 
cure their Subjection. 

From thefe Confiderations our Author proceeds 
to a View of the Prophecies relating to the Ae/- 
fiah in his regal Character, as the Son and Succei- 
for of David. This is the Subjeét of the four 
laft Difcourfes of this Volume. * the ninth, he 
fhews how Chrif?’s Kingdom was prefigured by 
that of David. As the Spirit of God is faid to 
defcend on that Prince, it is prefumed that we 
have in him and his Succeffors, reigning over the 
chofen People, a Type of the Me/fah’s fpiritual 
Kingdom ; and that this appears to be aclear Con- 
tinuation of the Promife made to Abraham from 
the very Terms of it being repeated and applied 
to this Son of David. Chrif’s Reign is more 
eminently typified by David and Solomon, than by 
any of the fucceeding Kings. In their Time, 
the whole Body of the J/raelites obey’d one 
Prince; and as the warlike Reign of David re- 
prefented the Mefiah partly ina State of Difh- 
culties, and partly in his Victories over them; {o 
the pacific Reign of his Son figured out thole Glo- 
ries of the triumphant State, which are the na- 
tural Confequences of compleat Victory. In this 
View the prephetical Defcriptions in the Book of 
Pfalms muft import fomewhat greater, than can 
be literally appl: ied to any Occurrences of ee 
Times. This is confirm’d by St. Peter’s reafo - 
ing in favour of Chrift’s RefurreGtion, Ass ee 
30, 31. and Sz. Paul’s Conclufion on the pi 
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Subject, és xiii. 36. both drawn from P/alm 
xvi. 10. ‘To thefe are added fome exprefs Pre- 
diétions in Hofea, Feremy and Ezekiel, concerning 
the Obedience to be paid in future Times to Da- 
vid their King, Hof.itt. 5. Fer. XxxX.9. HZek. XXXIV, 
23,24. and ag 24, 25. which not being ap- 
plicable to that Prince in Perfon, he is plainly 
pro vofed as gi Type of fome future glorious 
King. ‘The cleventh Chapter of Z/aiah contains 
a Prophecy concerning a Rod from the Stem of 
Feffe, and a Branch which fhould grow out of bis 
Roots, i. e. fome illuftrious Perfon who was to 
defcend from David the Son of Fefe, to refcue 
the faithful People from Oppreflion, and reign 
over them in Peace and Profperity; which, as 
Dr. Berriman obferves, is the proper Character of 
the Meffiah. Nathan's Prophecy, 2 Sam. vii. 12, 
$c. is thewn to refer both to Solomon and 
to Chriff, or rather Part of it to the former, 
and Part to the latter. The Chaftifement of Ini- 
guity belongs to Solomon, and other temporal Suc- 
ceflors to the Throne of Judah: the Promife of 
an everlafting Kingdom to Chriff, becaufe the re- 
gal Gov ernment ceas’d at the Babylonifh Captivi- 
ty, and was never reftor’d to the Family of Da- 
vid, but in the Perfon of Chriff; the other 
Characters are common to both. In the fame 
Prophecy God fays, I will be bis Father, and be 
fhall be my Son. On which Occafion our ’ Author 
applies this Claufe to Solozen, as Son of God by 
Grace, and to Chr ift as the Son of God by Na- 
dig which he thinks may be juftified even from 
he Old Teftament, by taking the Words as they 
itand in Samuel in Conjunétion with the parallel 
ext in the Book of Chraz wanes and comparing 
them with other Predictions of the like Purport 


in P/alia lexi and Ixxxix. 
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It is obferved, that when the Kingdom of 7a- 
dah began to decline, the Spirit of Prophecy 
broke out in a ftronger Light than ever, to give 
frefh Affurances of the coming of the Son of Da- 
vid, in whom alone the ancient Predictions could 
juftly be compleated: that Damiel and Ezekiel de- 
liver’d many illuftrious Prophecies of the King- 
dom of the Mefiah; and that feveral material 
Circumftances were fix’d after the Reduction. 
This being premifed, the Doétor propofes to con- 
fider the Kingdom of Chyrift in three Refpects, 
which are the Subjects of the fame Number of 
Difcourfes. 

In his tenth Sermon, therefore, he treats of the 
Amplitude and Extent of Chrifi’s Kingdom. Se- 
veral well known Paflages are here produced from 
the Book of P/alms, which fpeak of a Kingdom 
extending from Sea to Sea, and from the River to 
the Ends of the Earth; and promife that a// Kings 
foall fall down before (the Prince there f{pecified) 
that a/] Nations fhall do him Service; that the Hea- 
then fhall be given him for bis Inheritance, and the 
uttermoft Parts of the Earth for bis Pofefion. Pre- 
dictions, which no one will pretend were fulfill’d 
in the Reigns of David or Solomon. The fame 
is faid of two other Texts from the fame Book, 
intimating the Converfion of all Nations to the 
true Worfhip of the Lord. This glorious Con- 
queft is more clearly foretold by fucceeding Pro- 
phets, and particularly by Z/aiah, xlii. 1, 4, 6, 7. 
xlix. 6, 22, 23. to be made under the Reign and 
by the Influence of that Sow of David, whom 
the Jews were to expect; which may be affured- 
ly collected from the Unity of Character that ap- 
pears in other Paffages of the fame Prophet, par- 
ticularly Chap. xi. 9, 10. and lv. 3, &@¢. The 
People thus converted are reckon’d an Acceffion 
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to the ews, ana therefore called by the Name of 
Lfrael, and Children, while many of the Fews 
themfelves fhould be loft and fall away. The 
former is fhewn from J/aiah ii. 2. Ix. 3, €fc. and 
Micah iv. 1. the latter from J/aiah x. 20. xlix. 
20, €?c. Thus likewife the Enemies’ of the Zews 
figured thofe of the Church, who are either to 
be reclaim’d or deftroy’d. The utter Overthrow 
of Idolatry and Pagan Superftition, foretold J- 
faiah xix. 1, €c. Ferem.x.1. Zeph. ii. 11. and 
Zech. xiii. 2. is plainly applicable only to the Go- 
fpel Times. After which both Fews and Gentiles 
fhall be united into one Kingdom, as appears from 
Tfaiah xi. 11, 12, 13. and Ezek. xxxvil. 22. and 
Zech. xiv. 8. This extenfive Kingdom, as our 
Author obferves, is denoted in the Prophecy of 
Daniel by the Stone cut without Hands, which put 
an end to all other Kingdoms, became a great 
Mountain, and fill’d the whole Earth. This is 
exprefs’d in ftill clearer Terms by the fame Pro- 
phet, Chap. vii. 13, 14. and defcrib’d as an ever- 
fafting Kingdons. 

But it may be objected, that the Kingdom of 
Chriff is not aétually extended agreeably to thofe 
Prediétions. ‘To which our Author replies, that 
all Predi€tions were not to be accomplifhed at 
once, but gradually; and that we have feen great 
Part of them already juftified by the Event; which 
muft therefore be admitted as a weighty and im- 

ortant Confirmation of what is not yet perform’d. 

The fecond Character of Chrif’s Kingdom, 
its Peace and Tranquillity, is the Subjeét of 
the eleventh Difcourfe. Several Paflages from 
Tfaiah, Hofea and Micah are offer’d, as exprefsly 
affuring us, that the People and Subjects of this 
glorious Son and Succeflor of David fhould en- 
joy the Bleffing of Peace, which implies not on- 


ly a Freedom from inteftine Divifions, but alfo 
Con- 
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Concord and Harmony with other Nations. But 
the want of fuch a Peace has been a Pretence for 
hardening the Zews in their Infidelity, and is ur- 
ged as an Objection by fome modern Unbelievers. 
‘Yo this it is replied, that thofe who preis this 
Difficulty, are miftaken either in the Nature of 
that Peace which the Mefiah was to give; the 
Perfons on whom this Blefling was to be beftow’d ; 
or the Time from which it isto commence. The 
Remainder of this Sermon is employ’d in ex- 
plaining thofe three Particulars. ‘Ihe perpetual 
Duration of Chrif?’s Kingdom is the Subject of 
the twelfth, which concludes the firft Volume. 
Our Author obferves, that the Perpetuity of 
the Kingdom promifed to the Houfe of David, 
2 Sam. vii. 12, €fc. and more fully ftated and ex- 
plain’d, P/alm \xxxix. cannot be applied to Solo- 
mon, or his Succeflors in temporal Authority ; 
but that the Diminution of the regal Power up- 
on his Death, and the utter Extinction Of ir in 
the Babylonifh Captivity, are intimated in the ve-~ 
ry Terms of the Prediétion itfelf, as deliver’d in 
the P/ahn laft quoted. Though this did not va- 
cate the foregoing Covenant, or reprefent the 
Promife merely conditional, as is evident from 
Y. 33, €oc. That thts everlatting Kingdom was 
not promifed to a Succeflion of many Princes, 
but to one, appears from J/aiah ix. 7. and Dan. 
vii. 14. The Words of David, P/alm cx. The 
Lord [aid to my Lord, Sit thou at my right Hand, 
until 1 make thine Enemies thy Footfiool, are ju tly 
thought worthy of a particular Examination in 
this Place; becaufe allow’d even by the Pharifees, 
as far as their Silence could fpeak for them, when 
urged by our Saviour, Math. xxii. where it is 
added, that from that day no man dared ask him 
any more queftions. It may be objected, that the 
Term u NTIL exprefles a certain Period or Con- 
clufion 
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clufion of the Government under Confideration. 
But it is anfwer’d, that, according to the Hebrew 
Idiom, the Word here fpecified is often ufed on- 
ly inclufively of the Time before, without an 
Exclufion of that which is to come. Another 
Difficulty is propofed from 1 Cor. xv. where it is 
faid, Chrift fhall deliver up his Kingdom, &c. which 
the Doétor thinks beft folved, either by fuppo- 
fing that this Text relates to the militant Part of 
his Kingdom, or that all here meant is, that 
Chrift will refer it to the Father, as Head and firft 
in Order. Inthe Book of Revelation it is fore- 
told, that Chrif fhall reign a thoufand Years; 
but this Prophecy is not allow’d to be inconfiftent 
with the Eternity of his Kingdom; becaufe thofe 
Years are reprefented as expiring before the laft 
Troubles of the Church, after which his Saints 
and Servants are to reign for ever and ever, Chap. 
XX. f. 


AAV SALA IS A CALAIS YSN, 
ARTICLE XXY. 
State of Learning. 


BOLOGN Z. 


rEAT Numbers of poetical Pieces are pub- 
lifhed daily in Honour of the celebrated 
Mademoifelle Ba/fi, Member of the [nftitute of 
Sciences, founded in this City by the late Count 
Marfigli, and open’d in 1714, who took a Do- 
Etor’s Degree in the College of Philofophy, af- 
ter having y dit puted publickly in Latiz. They now 
appear ina Collection, with that wonderful young 
Lady’s Piéture in the Front, and this Infcription: 
Laura Maria Catharina Bassi, Phil. Doé. Coll. 
Academ. Inftitut. Scientiar. Societ. Aitat. dun. XX. 
At the bottom is the following Dittich, in Allu- 
fion 
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fion to the famous Laura, the Subject of feveral 
of Petrarcha’s Poems: 


Laura, vale, ingenio que (3 Carmine nota Petrarche 
Laura hee eloquio, J mente Petrarcha fii. 


VERON A&A. 
I T is thought proper to apprizethe Public, that 
a Society of curious and ingenious Antiquaries 
defign, about the Clofe of the wie Year, to “a 
gin an Impreffion of the largeft and beft Colle& 
on of Greck and Latin Infcriptions that can be 
procured. It will contain all fuch as have alrea- 
dy appear’d, all thofe which the Marquis , Maffes 
has acquired after a careful and contta int Enc }UIry 
of twenty Years, or fhall gather in his Travels 
through feveral Provinces; and all thofe which 
the Learned fhall be pleafed to communicate to 
him. ‘The whole Work will confift of feven 
Volumes in Folio; and the Infcriptions be ranked 
under different Claffes, according to feveral kinds. 
At the End of each ‘Volume will be a Table, 
difpofed in fuch a manner, as to facilitate the 
finding of any Infcription. To the Greek will 
be added a Latin Tranflation; and befide the 
Text engraved in antique Character, the fame 
will be exhibited in modern Letters. Care will 
be taken to reftore fome Infcriptions, which have 
fuffer’d by Length of Time, and explain fuch of 
them as fhall appear moft obfcure and difficult. 
The Undertakers of this Compilation are fo well 
affured of the good Choice of their Materials, 
and the Correétnels and Beauty of the intended 
Edition,that they do not require theirSubtcribers to 
advance any Money before the Work is finifhed. 
They are only defired to fend in their Names, 
and engage to become Purchaters, if the Editors 
perform what they here propole, and the Price 
proves agreeable. Thofe who are pleaied to con- 
tribute 
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tribute any Materials for perfecting this Work, 
are defired to direct them to M. Francis Mu/elli, 
Canon and Archprieft of the Cathedral Church 
in this City; and let him know where each In- 
{cription was found. 


HAL L. 


John Herman Fanus has lately printed a 
» Treatife, in which he attributes the Re- 
vival of the Study of the Scripture to Martin 
Luther, the capital Reformer of Germany. ‘The 
Title of it runs thus: De B. Lutbero fludit Biblics 
inflauratore. 
| LONDON. 
Gentleman, who is pleas’d to ftile himfelf a 
Country ’Squire, has lately publifh’d An 
Liffay on Hunting. The Author is very facetioufly 
fevere on the Diverfions of the Beau Monde, and 
the Manner of killing Time, practifed by Perfons 
of polite Characters. He undertakes to fhew the 
Lawfulnefs of this Exercife, its Advantages, Plea~ 
fure, €fc. The Chace of the Fox and Stag are 
given up, or at leaft poftpon’d to that of the 
Hare, as being violent, and little more than riding 
or running. The Choice of Hounds, Horfes, 
and a Huntfman, are allow’d a diftinét and judi- 
cious Confideration. Almoft half this Treatife, 
which confilts of 92 Pages in Offavo,is employ’d 
in accounting for the Sagacity of the Hare and 
Dogs. After ftating the Queftion, and produ- 
cing the philofophical Arguments ufually urged 
in favour of their Rationality, or the Poffibility 
of a Soul merely fenfible and thinking, it is con- 
cluded that Brutes are mere Machines, and mate- 
vial Engines, and, like all Matter, put into Mo- 
tion in a mechanical Way by other Matter acting 


upon them. 
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